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Ed. — Now, where were we? This is the first TAC since the late 
spring of 2010, squeezed out of the pipeline just in time for 2011 to 
have an issue to put to its name. Apologies for the gap. As mention- 
ed in TAC77, issues were always going to be sporadic for the next 
while, but the interlude wasn’t intended to be a year, never mind 20 
months. The plan — insofar as TAC ever has a plan — was for this 
one to come out last winter, with TAC79 to follow around now. But 
this here thing is TAC78, not TAC79, and a beat has been skipped. 

Feel free to blame a mid-life crisis — certainly of the mag, pos- 
sibly of me, too. In practical terms, the hiatus, hitch, hiccup — call 
it what you will — has been mainly due to my latest “turning rebel- 
lion into money” attempt at constructing a viable journalistic career. 

The Caledonian Mercury is an online newspaper (or something 
like that) where | was taken on early in 2010 as the hired hand in 
the outdoors section. The idea was that six months or so of loss- 
leadership would see the CalMerc becoming a functioning, bill- 
paying business — “monetised”, to use the business jargon — 
after which the chaos would calm down, some brainspace would 
be freed up, and TAC would continue on its merry way. 

But two years down the line, the CalMerc — where I’m now ina 
subeditorial / general production bod role and occasionally writing 
about other stuff in addition to hills, see caledonianmercury.com/ 
author/dave — hasn’t been making much in the way of dosh. So 
I’ve been having to chase other work — and whereas maintaining 
a job while running TAC was feasible for the best part of 20 
years, trying to do a job plus another job plus TAC is proving harder. 

For the past year or more it’s been near-impossible to keep up to 
date with correspondence, and it’s only when the wheels start to 
come off that it becomes clear how much correspondence under- 
pins the whole TAC-production process. It’s where so many of 
the ideas, bits of information and first drafts come from, and it’s 
what enables the whole rather mysterious process to flow. 

By last winter the situation was becoming critical: the mooted 
TAC78 was no more than half-ready and work distractions were 


sweeping in like hail showers on a squally day. There was a re- | 
| beck and | spent at the late Nancy Smith’s hostel at Fersit. It was 


jigged target of getting TAC78 out in the spring — but once that 
didn’t happen, and once a full year had gone by without the presses 
rolling, suddenly it seemed a whole lot harder. The magazine was 
in danger of losing the thread, of dropping out of touch with topicality. 
There was a spell last summer (or what passed for a summer 
in these parts) when | was close to deciding that TAC had run its 


course and that the issue you are now reading would be the last for | 


a very considerable while. Simple closure seemed appealing. 
Energy levels were low, a good innings had been had — time to de- 
clare and retreat to the comforts of the pavilion. | went so far as to 
start drafting a valedictory editorial, applauding the various writers, 
cartoonists, proof-readers, print/production people and of course 
the readers — to whom copious thanks are indeed due. 

There was even a rare editorial intervention in the Murdo Munro 
storyboard (which normally Messrs Warbeck and Swan concoct 
between them). Look at TAC1 — if you’re lucky enough to own a 
copy — and you'll see that the first frame in the first-ever Murdo 
cartoon has him waking up in bed. Now look across the page here 


— the last frame of this one has him in the selfsame scratcher | 


(which probably hasn’t seen a change of linen in the interim). That 
was my idea, to give the whole 20 years’ worth of TAC a conclu- 
sive circularity — and to call it, as they say in showbusiness, a wrap. 


Masters of the rolls 
Dave Hewitt, Perkin Warbeck 


Notaries public 


Robin N Campbell, Tessa Carroll, 
Simon Fraser, Val Hamilton, Andy 
Hyams, Gordon Ingall, lan R Mitchell 
Clerks of the court 

Craig Smillie, Chris Tyler 
Stenographer TCC 
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And yet, and yet. I’ve long said to friends and confidantes that 
TAC wouldn’t straggle on forever, but would come to a definite end. 
I’ve always seen TAC as a kind of band — a tight-knit, entertain-the- 
troops operation that would split up rather than peter out. Time to 
move on, life’s too short, don’t look back, it’s better to burn out than 
to fade away — all that kind of stuff. 

Did it feel like that time had come during the long low-energy dip of 
the early and middle part of 2011? No it didn’t, not really. And if this 
was indeed the magazine’s mid-life crisis, that surely implied there 


| was a whole lot of life still to come. 


Certainly 20 years spent running a maverick magazine feels like 
an alarmingly long time. At the risk of ignoring the don’t look back man- 
tra, TAC started in the pre-email days, was produced on a borrowed 


| Mac (TAC1) and then on an amusingly basic Amstrad PC (the next 


half-dozen), and has seen off all manner of wider-world scourges — 
foot and mouth, New Labour, the News of the World, Colonel Gaddafi, 
Woolworth’s. It hasn’t, admittedly, made much progress on that key 
element in the quest for global harmony — getting a team other than the 
damn Old Firm duopoly to win the league title — but we’re working on it. 

TAC began just a few years after the first Munro guidebooks 
were published — the SMC edition and The High Mountains by the 
much-missed Irvine Butterfield. Now there are guidebooks aplenty and 
the online trip reports on forums such as walkhighlands and Scottish 
Hills are taking over that territory. The access concordat — then the 
Access Bill — arrived, the SYHA went into seemingly terminal decline, 
to be replaced by a smattering of bunkhouses and independent hos- 
tels. Various new hill lists — most notably Marilyns — were invented. 
Pay-to-park has crept in, along with a spate of some good, some bad 
upgraded hill paths. All sorts of fads and gadgets have come along — 
GPSs, weird plumbed-in rucksack hydration systems (what's wrong 
with pausing for a drink out of a bottle?), twin-set walking poles (what's 
wrong with legs?). A few bothies have burnt down, “rewilding’ — what- 
ever that is — has been dreamt up and a whole bunch of people seem 
to have decided that wind turbines are the Worst Evil in the World. 

The Scottish and UK upland landscape — metaphorically, at least 
— has changed a lot over the past two decades. 

| can barely remember the weekend in February 1991 that War- 


the closest thing that TAC has ever had to a planning meeting, and 
involved us climbing a few hills (there was a glorious sun-and-snow 
day on Binnein Shuas), drinking a lot of beer (horrible “yellow beer” 
in Warbeck’s case), and cooking up a few ideas, themes and jokes. 
Then we just got on with writing and publishing the thing. 

Just mentioning all this makes me realise that TAC still has a life 
and a spark — and so, for all that the past year hasn’t been the 
best, for all that things have stalled and stuttered more than they 
ought, your favourite/most annoying (delete as appropriate) hillzine 
will continue. As things stand, | think | can see my way to TAC79 ap- 
pearing sometime this coming summer. As ever, don’t set your watch 
by it — but given good luck and fair winds (and a wealthy benefac- 
tor underwriting the CalMerc), the gap between TAC78 and TAC79 
shouldn’t be anywhere near as long as that between TAC77 and TAC78. 

There’s nothing quite like TAC on the hill-writing scene, and with the 
steady rise of land-management bureaucracy, an increasing climate 
of bumptious self-promotion and a rash of scary save-the-planet 
eco-zealots telling us all what we can and (more often) can’t do, there 
is a greater than ever need for a magazine that subjects the hill world 
to forensic, independent scrutiny while poking it with a satirical stick. 

On we go. Murdo hasn’t permanently taken to his bed, not yet at least. 
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Two of TAC’s regular writers, Val Hamilton and Perkin Warbeck, have moved house in fairly recent times. And 
not just some round-the-corner flit, but serious uprooting, a complete change of scene in each case. So what 
does such upheaval bring in terms of new walking territory, be it approach-drives to big hills or out-of-the-door 


local pottering? 


MOVING HOUSE BY CHOICE: is it worth the hassle? 
The answer is surely yes, if it provides the chance to explore 
a new area. A great motivation for moving from Sheffield to 
Scotland in 1988 was the need to find somewhere new to 
walk. After 12 years of investigating every corner of the Peak 
District, the challenge of finding a new approach to the very 
familiar hills and moors was becoming too great. It’s not 


that I’m obsessed with new hills, but I do like variety in | 
| choice of three good paths up, then stay high for as long 


my routes. 

For our latest move, one question high on the house- 
buying checklist was: can you go for a decent walk from 
the door? For numerous potentially attractive properties 
the answer had been no, and it was an important criterion: 


aa : aa 
we’d spent enough years living on a busy main road or in 


semi-suburbia with 20 minutes of housing estates to nego- 
tiate before we reached open space. 

In fact, the best choice of walks from the door had not 
been when we lived near Drymen, nor in different parts of 
Stirling, but back in Sheffield, which may surprise those 
who don’t know the city. Because the valleys pierce deep 
into its western reaches, everywhere we lived we could 
walk out towards the Peak District or to urban crags such as 
Bell Hagg. 

Most aspects of the “new” in moving house are stress- 
ful: working out where to buy birthday cards or decent 


decaff coffee, sorting out a GP and (even worse) a hair- | 


dresser. But the new environment can provide the antidote 
to that stress. There is the fun of working out which map- 
ped paths exist on the ground, which can be walked in 
trainers or cycled, which need wellies, which need a prun- 


ing saw. Then there are the unmapped paths, some of | 
which disappear in dense undergrowth, but there are others | 


which are as useful to us as they are to the deer. And there 
are the routes which surely should have paths but appa- 
rently do not. 


Our new home is three miles from Nethy Bridge, overlook- | 
ing birch-studded croftland stocked with inquisitive cattle 


and even nosier sheep. Their presence, lining the fence 


every time you pop out to the bin or washing line, demands | 


a “Hullo sheep, hullo cows” Fotherington-Thomas re- 


sponse. A lane opposite the house leads into the Kincar- | 
dine hills, and despite hours spent poring over the map | 


before we moved, it hadn’t fully struck me that being locat- 


ed at one junction and near another means there are numer- 
ous possibilities for circular walks, a longstanding pre- 
occupation of mine. 


Hello, sheep! wo 
nse) ity 


| 


The local hills visible from the house comprise the ridge 
between Meall a’Bhuachaille and Craiggowrie — but, des- 
pite their proximity and appeal, I] have been up them on 
ski more often than on foot. While access from the Glen- 
more side is easy, there is no trace that anyone has ever 
climbed them from the north. After much trial and heather- 
thrashing error, my conclusion is that the best route is to 
get a lift round to Loch Morlich from where there is a 


as possible using one of the north-reaching spurs to head 
towards home, and finally descend to fight through the 
heather and tussocks until you reach the tracks leading to 
the old crofts of Lynamer or Rycaillich. 

Starting from home, the walk up to Rycaillich is my fav- 
ourite, along farm and forest tracks to an unexpected flat 
shelf dotted with pines and junipers beneath the hills. It is 
an atmospheric and poignant spot, one of many ruined 
buildings which act as reminders that many more people 
used to live here a century ago, something overlooked by 
those who object to the repopulation of the Cairngorms 
National Park. There must be a path across the kilometre 
of moor between the crofts, but numerous attempts have 
not located one. To have this chance of exploration 20 
minutes from the door is fine by me. 

Lower down, the main options are through the pine 
monoculture of the Abernethy forest. Although crested tits 
are common in the more scattered trees of the moor, it is 


| quite possible to see nothing except a few deer and a 


mound of wood ants during a two-hour walk through the 
forest. But it is very peaceful, almost completely unfrequent- 
ed by other walkers, and it provides a chance to be out 
even on the stormiest day. 

The biggest surprise has been how rarely we have ventur- 
ed beyond our local patch. Expected trips to Ullapool or 


| Torridon have not materialised. This has been partly due to 


the length of the first winter: we didn’t put our skis away 
until after a trip to Ben Macdui on 31 May 2010. The five 
months of snow at the start of that year limited any desire 
to travel far, not only because of the dodgy roads, but also 
because the chance to ski in such unusual conditions — 
perfectly captured by Kenny Maclver in TAC77 (p3) — 
was too good to miss. 

With so much still to explore on the doorstep, it seems 
extravagant to get in the car, especially with fuel prices ten 
pence per litre above those in the central belt. But not far 
from home, the Glenlivet hills have been a revelation, 
especially because the Crown Estates welcome walkers, 
not only in word but in deed, in the form of car parks in un- 
expected corners. Even closer, the wide spaces around the 
River Dulnain beyond Carrbridge are becoming a regular 
afternoon destination after a wet morning, because the 
paths dry out quickly. 

So is there anything I miss from the Drymen days? I’ve 
not found a short, sharp, straight-to-the-top hill route to 
replace Dumgoyne, which was my usual bad-mood cure. 
The new stress-buster is to get on my bike for a quick blast 
around the local lanes —— undulating and interesting, al- 
most traffic-free and remarkably well-surfaced. The only 
possible drawback is that it is going to be very hard to find 


VH 


MY DAD LOVED BOATS all his life. He would regale 
our young selves with tales of the Bismarck and the Tir- 
pitz skulking in the Norwegian fjords, and | can still recall 
tramping across some muddy field near Inchinnan to see 
the QE2 lying in her fitting-out berth. He had been the 
port medical officer in Dundee and this allowed him to 
actually board boats, swarming up the rigging like a 
Somalian pirate. Frequently the boats hailed from the In- 
dian subcontinent and he would then apply his stetho- 
scope to the chests of swarthy mariners who had woken 
up in the doldrums. 

This love of boats transferred itself to me, and probab- 
ly to my brothers. It was considered a holiday treat to be 
taken to Buckie harbour at 11:30pm to await the fishing 
boats enacting the Sabbatarian ritual of leaving port in 
the early hours of Monday. (Yes — holidays near Buckie.) 

Late in my father’s life, he and my mother considered 
downsizing their terraced house for one with a sea view, 
but somehow it didn’t happen. My dad contented himself 
with Sea Breezes and Ships Monthly magazines, 
which he then punted to me to lighten the day for guys 
awaiting prostate assessment at my work. 

So when Sheila and | first viewed our current abode 
in Langbank, the view of the Clyde figured as highly as 
the “rec hall with dining area” or the “modern dining 
kitchen”. 

More was to come. The owner gave a proprietorial 
wave at the view, and | think she knew that Ben Lomond 
was one of the perks. But, despite a lifelong love of said 
Munro, my eyes were drawn further north — to a trident 
peak so far away that at first | couldn’t place it. Later 
research proved it to be Ben More and Stob Binnein 
(plus some outlier that doubtless gets the HuMP baggers 
in a frenzy). 

| couldn’t instruct my lawyer quickly enough. No of- 
fence to former across-the-street neighbours Fiona and 
Bryan Evans, but we had been looking at their goings-on 
for long enough. A river, a near Munro and some far 
Munros supplant a tenement, whatever Avril Paton might 
Say. 

On the night we moved in, after we stuffed drinking 
vouchers into the hands of the removal men and got the 
TV reception sorted, the Waverley steamed by. The cur- 
tains have never been closed since. At Langbank you 
don’t get big boats any more, but hey — a boat's a boat 
and the Waverley has a jolly swagger, redolent as she 
is of groundings and sacked captains. (Not sure we can 
really say that — Ed.) When she is in front of Dumbar- 
ton Rock and the Clyde is mirror-like, | can almost hear 
Para Handy lilting in my ears. 

So what change has all this brought to my outdoor life? 
Well, first off there is a big change to my cycling com- 
mute. From a 25-minute urban dawdie | now confront a 
one-hour backroads expedition of serious pedalling. 
Backroads would be all very well if potholes were at- 
tended to when they first approximated the Road Hole 
bunker. Backroads would be all very well if every bus 


driver was monitored by webcam. Backroads would be | 
| allow the shank or the three-putt to be shouldered with 


all very well if boys, on achieving 17 years of age... 
OK, I'll stop there. The perils of cycling in this country 
are a whole other piece of work. 

The move to Langbank happened almost by chance. 
Driving back from the Greenock Cut, a For Sale sign 
piqued the imagination. The Cut was already a favourite 
walk and has now been done a little more often. Not 
hugely more, because we always loved it. For a quarter/ 
half day of relatively little exertion but stupendous views 


of the Tail of the Bank, the Cut is a cracker. Perched | 


above Greenock’s dreaming prison and hospital, | still 


don’t know all the hills that can be seen. The Cobbler 
definitely — silhouette unmistakeable — but plenty of 
others, too. 

Nudging down the coast, we have taken to parking at 


| Gourock and walking to Inverkip. This place has a mar- 
| ina, which some might find offensive due to the millions 


of pounds tied up in fibre-glass status symbols, but it 
also has a pub and a view of Arran. 

When | fell off my bike and suffered a “gamekeeper’s 
fracture of the thumb” (stookie and driving prohibition), 
we learned how to access the Cut entirely by train. 
This usually involves the self-same pub at the Kip Mar- 
ina and the train home from there. Losing the legally in- 
sured right to drive is not too bad if you have access to 


| a Station, which we do. 


The one and only new walk that has become part of 
our rota is the right-of-way to Kilmacolm. This is also the 
only walk which starts at the front door. Kilmacolm ap- 
parently has a density of millionaires rivalled only by 
Mayfair — but they don’t drink in its one and only pub, 
the Pullman Tavern, which is as down-to-earth as any 
pub in Glasgow. Maybe there are private drinking and 
cigar clubs studded about the place. 

This is one of the easiest walks imaginable, rising as it 
does to a mere 177m. But the path is excellent and the 
views quite exceptional. Ben Lomond is taken as read 
round here, but the tiny extra elevation opens up the 
whole western aspect. One foray ended with the setting 
sun pinking the distant hills, those of the Clyde estuary, 
and the sitting-room windows of Helensburgh for good 
measure. 

| am fond of telling Sheila “we are the only people who 
ever do this walk”. Mainly | say this about Cnoc Bhuic — 
or “Oorie”, as the locals would have it — which towers 
above the village of Tarbert, Loch Fyne, and fails to 
achieve HuMP status in deference to nearby Garadh 
Liath; but it also applies to the Langbank—Kilmacolm 
jaunt. Langbankers walk the start and Kilmacolmers 
walk the end, but we are the only completionists. 

Gleddoch House is an easy stroll. This was the family 
home of the Lithgows — the shipbuilders — but is now a 
hotel with golf course. | am troubled by walks to golf 
courses, because one always wants to play the thing. 
St Andrews is a particularly difficult one because of the 
low standard that one perceives from the cashmered 
clowns who wander on to the tee with their caddies. 

Gleddoch is more tolerable, as | have played the 
course and it is relatively mainstream. The views would 


a little more equanimity. 

Machrihanish possibly has the best views of any de- 
cent course | have played — the Paps of Jura, Ireland, 
etc — and Troon has Arran and Ailsa Craig; but Gled- 
doch, sitting at the 150m mark, offers much. 

The only remaining difference arising from the re- 
location is that | have put myself 16 more miles west. As 
one who was already in an Arrochar rut, | don’t think | 
could now keep from veering left at the Erskine Bridge 
slip-road if | tried. PW 


the first time in years, he had to deal with some down time... 


REGULAR HILLWALKING has been part of life for 
as long as | can remember. Very early days in the late 
1940s on my dad’s shoulders soon became scampers up 
the hillside. Family holidays in Eskdale gave ascents of 
Harter Fell and Scafell Pike as a five-year-old. Regular 
trips into the Lakes from Kendal instilled a lifelong love 
of the outdoors and of the high hills in particular. On 
holidays in the Highlands, hills of all stature were the tar- 
get of family excursions, so teenage ascents covered 
Munros, Corbetts and Grahams long before the latter cat- 
egory was named as such. 

Even a move away to college in the mid-1960s failed 
to disrupt the hillgoing, as Bangor became home for a few 
years, giving access to Snowdonia during term-time. 

There then followed a lifetime based in south Cumbria, 
spent on the Lakeland fells and in the Yorkshire Dales, with 
regular trips to the Highlands and less frequently to 
Wales. The 2001 foot-and-mouth outbreak, with its centre 
in Cumbria, put a complete stop to hillgoing for several 


the hills since the earlier outbreak in the winter of 1967. 
From mid-2001, normal service was resumed (with a trip 

to the west Highlands and Rum), until June 2010, when hill 

days again abruptly ceased, but for a very different reason. 


Saturday 5 June 2010 
The annual Marilyn Hall of Fame meet, in Ullapool — a 
congenial evening with old and new friends. 


Sunday 6 June 


A pleasant walk along Loch Achall for the little Marilyn | 


of Meall Liath Choire. Divers calling on the loch, an enjoy- 
able hill day with over a week in the Highlands anticipated. 
Monday 7 June 


A perfect day for a hillwalk, and I start up the Kirkaig 
Falls track for Suilven. All goes well for the first hour, then 


disaster strikes out of a blue sky. A simple little slip, a leg | 


thrown out to maintain balance — but the foot snags and 
buckles under the body’s weight. Excruciating pain and 
the sound of a crack. The day unravels. 

Tuesday 8 June (day 1) 

Ullapool NHS clinic gives the diagnosis of a very bad ankle 


elevation. It’s an abrupt end to the fortnight’s hillwalking, 
with accommodation cancelled on Skye and at Invergarry. 


Friday 11 June (day 4) 

Three days of slothful inactivity courtesy of friends 
Glenys and Martyn in our shared self-catering. A practice 
drive for a couple of hours proves reasonably comfortable. 
Local sheep assist in checking out emergency stopping. 
Saturday 12 June (day 5) 

A reasonably comfortable drive south to Bannockburn for 
an overnight stay with Glenys and Martyn. 


Gordon Ingall has done the linear bagging thing — rounds of Munros, Cor- 
betts and Grahams despite never having lived in Scotland. His Marilyn tally 
stands at almost 1200. He has done the repeat thing, with over 100 ascents of 
various fells in the Ponds (including having been up Helvellyn at least once 
every year since 1959). Most years see him rack up in excess of 300 Wainwrights. 
And he has completed the annual 40-mile Keswick—-Barrow fundraising walk/ 
jog 38 times, more than anyone else, and he still does it in around seven hours. 

He climbs hills day in day out, a happy habit. But in the summer of 2010, for 


Sunday 13 June (day 6) 

Drive to Carlisle to show off the Technicolor bruising to 
my sister Philippa and to scrounge another night’s free ac- 
commodation and pampering. There is no real pain, but 
the swelling is getting even worse and I can barely hobble. 


Monday 14 June (day 7) 

Drive home to Dalton-in-Furness, make an appointment 
with my GP. It takes a while to convince him that the prob- 
lem originated from a twisted ankle and is nothing to do 
with deep-vein thrombosis brought on by flying. He sug- 
gests a visit to the local hospital for an X-ray. Here there 


| is bad news: a broken fibula above the ankle. 


| Tuesday 15 June (day 8) 


The first of many lifts from kind friends. A visit to the frac- 


| ture clinic leaves me with a plaster cast. Given the option 


of red, white or blue, I turn down the suggestion of red to 
support England in the world cup and opt for neutral 


| white. This is fitted from my toes to just below the knee 
months, a very frustrating period and my longest time off | 


and I also acquire a pair of wobbly crutches. 

Self-reliance vanishes with a realisation of dependence 
on others for normally minor tasks such as shopping, 
grass-cutting, getting the daily paper and (most important) 
needing transport to the pub. Snooker at the nearby club is 
a non-starter — but then I can barely play on two good legs. 


Tuesday 22 June (day 15) 
A visit to the fracture clinic. The break isn’t quite lined 


| up — probably the week spent hobbling about in Scot- 


land hasn’t helped. Decision time. To pin or not to pin, that 
is the question. The pros and cons of inserting a screw or 
leaving nature to do its best are presented, but the decision 
of course is mine. Being a wimp, | take the leave-well-alone 
option — the risks of nerve damage (not to mention MRSA) 
seem worse than possible joint-discomfort in later life. 


Wednesday 22 June—Monday 19 July 
Four endless weeks of days punctuated by world cup foot- 


ball matches, mostly forgettable (especially for a rugby 
fan). The highlight of each day is the arrival of the news- 


| paper courtesy of my 68-year-old paperboy, himself 


recovering from a broken arm, the result of a fall on the 


way home from the pub. I must be a jinx. The crosswords 
sprain but no break. (Inverness is the nearest X-ray facility.) | 
The usual remedy is suggested: rest, ice, compression and | 


and numeric puzzles are rationed out between the football. 
On a more positive note, I get back into the habit of 
reading more, which helps pass the evenings. It’s not quite 


| five-barred gates chalked on the bedroom wall, but it must 


be similar to a spell in prison. At least | enjoy brief evening 


| release to the local pub a couple of times a week, but beer 


intake has to be monitored to ensure control of the crutches 
and to minimise night-time visits to the loo. 

Sister Philippa kindly visits weekly, taking me out for 
trips to the seashore, sitting in our chairs overlooking 
Morecambe Bay (but without the knotted handkerchiefs). 
There is definitely something therapeutic about the ever- 
changing tidal flats and seabird activity. The return journey 


over Birkrigg Common with views of the Coniston hills is 
bitter-sweet, but a spur to endure the long denial of hill days. 


Tuesday 20 July (day 43) 

D-Day, the hospital visit. More X-rays — and the plaster’s 
off! Not quite what was expected, as tales of weedy little 
legs are far from the mark. A very swollen leg emerges, more 
akin to elephantiasis with a nasty case of acne for good 
measure. The advice is to slowly increase attempts to walk, 
followed by the usual ice and elevation. No physiotherapy 
needed; report back in six weeks. I hobble off still on 
crutches, but at least I have two weight-bearing legs again. 
The highlight is a long hot soak in the bath, absolute bliss. 


Wednesday 21 July (day 44) 

Short trial walks round the block with crutches. It is almost 
impossible to walk unsupported, and the ankle seems al- 
most rigid. A gardening neighbour complains that I’m mak- 
ing her dizzy. 


Monday 26 July (day 49) 
The first drive since 14 June. Independence returns. 


Wednesday 28 July (day 51) 
I return the crutches. Still a significant limp, but moving a 
little faster. 


Thursday 29 July—Wednesday 4 August 

Slow progress. Strangely, the actual break is hardly notice- 
able, just an odd little ache. The swelling persists, however, 
as does the limp, although I’m going further and faster. Fed 
up with the lack of real progress, I contact a sports-injury 
physiotherapist — and am advised to get the pulse-rate up 
with sessions on an exercise bike. Hopes of climbing Black 
Combe by the end of August now look more challenging. 


Sunday 8 August (day 62) 

An interesting anniversary: exactly two years ago I was on 
the In Pinn for my final Munro. Today, by contrast, I’m join- 
ing the leisure-centre gym. The first session is incredibly 
boring, minutes seem like hours, but at least it is something 
else to focus on. The good news is that OAPs “enjoy” reduced 
rates. | walk home 1% miles from the local pub. 


Wednesday 11 August (day 65) 
A visit to the physio, who seems surprisingly upbeat. The 
problem is with ankle tendons, and after a relatively pain-free 


session of manipulation I’m sent packing with a list of exer- | 


cises and advice. The first off-road walk is a hour on forest 
tracks in Grizedale, and I even overtake a few parties with my 
enhanced limp. Despite the rain, it feels good to be out in fresh 
air away from the tarmac. | take all my helpers out for a meal 
as a thank-you and to celebrate my returning independence. 


Thursday 12 August (day 66) 

The Glorious Twelfth in more ways than one. I manage a 
stroll through Levens Park, along by the Hincaster Canal and 
the River Kent over several hours with Philippa and her friend 
Evelyn. The ankle is achy on the way home, but OK by evening. 


Saturday 14 August (day 68) 
A small step for mankind, but a giant leap for me. A perfect day 


| on Whitbarrow Scar, all 207 metres of it — still limping a 


little, but I manage the steeper rocky sections reasonably 


| well. Although very slow descending, the crisis of confidence 


I was half-expecting wasn’t anything like as bad. Whitbarrow 
really lifted the spirits despite its modest stature. It feels great 
to be back doing what I enjoy. 


Sunday 15 August (day 69) 
I manage the pub walk both ways for the first time. 


Monday 16 August (day 70) 

Another glorious day, this time breaching 1000ft with Top 
o’Selside. The only blot was a middle-aged couple with a 
radio tuned to Radio 2 propped on the summit cairn. Did the 
last road mile in an 18-minute limp — watch out Usain Bolt. 


Thursday 19 August (day 73) 

Lingmoor Fell from Elterwater. Lunch on the summit over- 
looking the Langdale Pikes. Things are definitely on the up, 
although it takes nearly as long to return downhill. 


Saturday 21 August (day 75) 

At last a 2000ft summit — Fell Head, a northern outlier of 
the Howgills, albeit with the car parked at 700ft. Again the 
uphill walking is more comfortable than the descent. 


Monday 23 August (day 77) 

A second and final physio session: I’ve to carry on with the 
exercise bike and the stretching, plus improve my balance on 
a wobble board (not the Rolf Harris variety). 


Tuesday 24 August (day 78) 
White Maiden and Walna Scar from Seathwaite in the Dud- 
don valley, not quite as uncomfortable towards the finish. 


Thursday 26 August (day 80) 

Above 2500ft on Grey Friar, western outlier of the Coniston 
hills. This feels more like the real thing. Trail shoes rather 
than boots make the approach walk more comfortable. 


Sunday 29 August (day 83) 

Another day in the Duddon, taking in Dow Crag with its rocky 
summit. Seem to be going uphill reasonably well now, even 
over rocky terrain, but descending remains rather laboured 
and hesitant at times — although I’m largely managing with- 
out poles. The aches and limp return after three hours or so. 


Tuesday 31 August (day 85) 
A visit to see the NHS bone man — it hardly seems six weeks 
since the plaster came off. He is quite impressed with the 
ankle’s flexibility, and the X-rays look fine. Just keep on build- 
ing up the walking, but lay off the jogging for a couple of 
months. Report back in three months only if there’s a problem. 
I celebrate with 600m Black Combe, the original end-of- 
August target, in glorious weather. 65 minutes up, 58 down. 
Only minor aches. Still a long way to get back to normal ser- 
vice, but short walks over biggish hills can now be enjoyed. 
After a lengthy break such as this, you realise just how 
much the hills and their visual, mental and physical attractions 
really mean to you. 


Since then, normal service has been steadily resumed, with 
three Scottish trips (October, June, July), featuring various 
Munros and completing the ascent of Suilven 13' months 
after setting off from Inverkirkaig — a record of some sort? 
There has also been a return to regular local outings, ini- 
tially avoiding the more rocky corners. I began working on 
a round of all 214 Wainwright fells to be completed by 
20 July 2011, the anniversary of the plaster-off date, and 


7 finished the job on 19 July, on Walla Crag. 


Megar 


During the interval since TAC last appeared, various note- 
worthy incidents and events have occurred in the world of 
hillgoing. Here are some thoughts on a few of them. 


In spring 2010, the fastest self-propelled round of the 
Munros was still Charlie Campbell’s amazing 48-day, 12- 
hour effort from 2000 — see TAC47 pp4—5. Shortly after 
TAC78 appeared, however, Stephen Pyke — known to his 


friends and supporiers as Spyke — set off to try and beat | 
| Frontera (regarded as a bit of a low-rent 4x4 by those in the 


the record and duly carved a remarkable nine days off that 


time. The 45-year-old from Staffordshire completed the | 
| little way below the summit of Snowdon. The driver — 39- 
| year-old Craig Williams, from Cheltenham — was charged 


journey from Ben More Muli (25 April 2010) to Ben Hope 
(3 June) in 39 days, nine hours and six minutes, and did it 
only by walking, running, cycling and canoeing. 

In this last regard he didn’t quite match Campbell, who 
swam from Mull to the mainland, across Loch Lomond and 
from Gleneig to Skye, but the overall time-gap was large 
enough that no one doubted Spyke’s was the faster effort. 
Least of all Campbell, who was magnanimity personified. 
He sneaked up ahead of time to stash a bottle of malt in 
the Ben Hope cairn, just as the previous record-holders 
Andrew Johnston and Rory Gibson had done for him. 

Spyke’s extraordinary effort was reasonably well reported 
in the outdoors press, but was off the mainstream radar. The 
chance of him winning BBC Sports Personality of the Year 
for 2010 was exactly the same as it had been for Campbell 
in 2000: zilch. TAC’s Ed was “across the story”, as they 


say in the current media jargon, being on Ben Hope for | 


the big finish just as he had been for Campbell a decade 
earlier (great weather both times). Read the report here: 
outdoors.caledonianmercury.com/2010/06/05/ 
munro-round-record-hits-new-heights-as-%2040-day- 
barrier-is-breached/00924 

What doesn’t seem to have been so well reported in the 
outdoors press is that Campbell’s old record has subse- 
quently gone again — beaten by Tom O’Connell and Alex 
Robinson, two Exeter-based students forming part of the 
DecAid team attempting to raise awareness of, and funds 
for, UK troops killed and injured during the decade (geddit?!) 
of military involvement in Afghanistan. As with the 2000 
and 2010 rounds, ihe duo’s route took them from Ben More 
Mull (2 August 2011) to Ben Hope (18 Sept), and was com- 
pleted in 48 days, six hours, 56 mins. decaidmunromission. 
blogspot.com/2011_09_01_ archive. htm! 


sive in itself and perhaps reinforcing not only what an ex- 


port crew), but also just how fast and strong Campbell was 
in 2000. He had suffered poor weather and persistent inju- 
ries, and his backup team was, like Spyke’s, on the lean 
side — a mix of family, hillrunning colleagues and an unre- 


liable rented campervan. Given that Campbell swam the | 


watery bits and deliberately dawdied on Ben Hope to finish 
in exactly 48% days, his time and that achieved by O’Connell 
and Robinson could and should be seen as comparable. 
There has been a certain amount of online (and probably 
also in-pub) chuntering about the military/political feel of the 
DecAid Munro Mission, eg dedicating each Munro to de- 


ceased servicemen and women. This, though, seems silly: 
hillgoing isn't a preserve of the liberal left, and it’s not like 
we're still living in the days of the mass trespasses and the 
Craigailion Fire. Is it not axiomatic that it takes all sorts, and 
that political opinion, social background etc is no bar to 
trundling (or, in this case, scurrying) up and down hills in the 
rain and sunshine? 


Goodness knows what to make of the Snowdon 4x4 in- 
cident, except to say that it is essentially comic. The time- 
line is as follows: 3 September 2011, a maroon Vauxhall 


offroading community, seemingiy) was found abandoned a 


| with dangerous driving and commented that “Out of a list of 


50 things to do before you die, this was one of thern.” After 
a few days of dithering, with talk of helicopters, crushing 
machines and banishment to Botany Bay, the Frontera was 
brought back down the hill on a flat-bed railway truck. 

27 September: the Frontera is again spotted, this time in 
cyber form, after “C W Transport” puts it up for auction on 
eBay. “All the proceeds go directly to charity,” read the 
blurb as reported by grough.co.uk. “Please tell all your 
friends. The charity is the Ogwen Valley Mountain Rescue 
Organisation. These are the people that risk their own lives 
to rescue others in danger 24 hours a day, and they are a 
team of volunteers. [...] You could be the winning bidder of 
this world-media-covered little legend all of its own.” It had 
98,000 miles on the clock, and came “with snowplough 
and gritter if required”. 

That seemed to herald a sensible and happy ending — 
but two days later the Frontera was again discovered aban- 
doned high on Snowdon and Williams was again charged. 

All of which put the authorities in a considerable flap, eg 
“This irresponsible behaviour is totally unacceptable and | 
urge the police to prosecute the offender and impound and 
dispose of the vehicle” — Aneurin Phillips, chief exec of the 
Snowdonia National Park Authority. 

Williams himself popped up to comment on grough on 
20 October, addressing “supporters and ‘condemn him into 
the lungs of hell’ people”. 

“Sorry to all who’s extremely anal retentative about this 
little one-time... oops sorry two-time action,” he wrote. “x3 
times would be immensly funny but alas, I’m now looking 


| at another mountain outside the UK because what has 
This was another monumental outing — mightily impres- | 


been said about Britain being ¢o-far-stuck-up-their-own- 


| arse-for-capitol-gain/punishment is indeed so true.” 
traordinary time Spyke achieved (with a much smaller sup- | 


Williams responded to allegations of damage to the rail- 


| way track by saying that the ratchet on the line was higher 
| than the ground clearance on the Frontera. “It goes without 


saying that this was done as a ‘personal best’ achievement 
and in that the sheer fun/adrenalin and excitement was by 
driving & winching up the mountain LAND..... yes LAND!” 

Etc, etc. What seems to have happened here is a coming- 
together of two worlds that have little or no mutual under- 
standing and which — in the case of the conservation/ 


| hillgoing side of things at least, has an unfortunate habit of 
| taking the moral high ground while having a humour by- 


pass. Another example was to be seen in the excellent BBC4 
Tales From the National Parks episode about green-lane 
damage in the Peak District. But whereas in that case there 
seems to be little doubt that the 4x4 brigade is selfishly 
churning up once-nice tracks (and that the authorities are 
doing next to nothing about it), Williams has twice driven his 
Frontera up the most humanly trashed hill in the UK, by a 
route that rarely if ever strayed from the existing track infra- 
structure. No ordinary member of the public appears to 
have felt threatened by this, and it’s unclear what damage 
has been done over and above the genera! — and legally 
sanctioned — indusirialisation/touristisation of Snowdon. 
Where’s the harm in that? As “eddieshrop” commented 
on grough after the second drive-up: “I dont condone vehi- 
cles driving on the mountain. However having witnessed 


the building of the new cafe on Snowdon and the complete 
rebuilding of the summit, together with nice wide steps and 
re-design of the summit platform for the benefit of tourists 
who come up by train, | think more damage was done by 
the re-building exercise. Lets not forget they had JCB’s on 
the summit hacking it away to build the new cafe.” 

Williams might not be the brightest spark-plug in the box, 
but he appears to have been having a harmless lark and is 
getting pilloried and criminalised for his efforts. It isn’t like he 
drove up Ben Macdui from Derry Lodge, is it? 
outdoors.caledonianmercury.com/2011/09/07/why-climb- 
snowdon-in-a-vauxhall-frontera-because-it%E2%80%99s- 
there%E2%80%A6/002569 
grough.co.uk/magazine/2011/09/27/snowdon-4x4-owner- 
auctions-vehicle-to-raise-cash-for-mountain-rescue 


And talking of paths, legalised damage and so on, any 
thoughts on the new one on Sail in the Ponds? For those 
who haven’t seen it, there are pictures on Ann Bowker's site: 
keswick.u-net.com/b0930.htm 

The Ed hasn’t yet seen either this or the one on the Scales 
Fell side of Blencathra (madaboutmountains.com/40705. 
htm) in the flesh, but from pictures they look like over- 
designed eyesores. Perhaps the gruesome gravel curves 
are meant to resemble old-style stalkers’ paths, but they 
look very artificial — and raising a path on a miniature em- 
bankment means it’s unlikely to grow back in over the years. 

By all means repair and improve paths — but when they 
end up so obviously artificial, it changes the whole mood of 
the place and reduces the terrain to little more than a track. 

As with some of the modern paved paths that are too 
tightly pitched for people with big feet (the steep sections on 
Ben Vrackie and Meall nan Tarmachan come to mind — 
they appear to have been built by the England rugby team’s 
favourite dwarves), it becomes counterproductive if a con- 
siderable number of walkers simply decide to walk down the 
grassy hillside alongside, rather than using the path. 


Then there is Sarah Crickmer, the freelance journalist who 
for reasons best known to herself decided to “test” the readi- 
ness of the Keswick mountain rescue team by pretending 
there was someone with a broken leg on Skiddaw. 

This was on 26 November 2009, at a time of severe flood- 
ing in the area (in which a police constable, Bill Barker, had 
died — something that was always likely to sharpen the 
legislative mood in what followed). The Skiddaw incident is 
listed as no.131 for 2009 on the Keswick MRT website 
(keswickmrt.org.uk), where a special report ends thus: “it 
transpires that a reporter was trying to make a story out of 
mountain rescue teams not doing mountain rescues because 
of their input to the flood rescue operations.” 

The team was suspicious from the off, but still sent out 32 
rescuers in poor early evening conditions, just in case. 
Thankfully none had any mishaps, and there wasn’t a simul- 
taneous real callout which might have suffered delays. 

After a lengthy judicial process, Crickmer was found guilty 
in September 2010 on two counts of “sending a false 
message by the public electronic communication network 
to cause annoyance, inconvenience or anxiety”. 

It's hard to think of a comparable incident. There was Paul 
Manchester, who spelt out “Help” in the snow for a joke on 
Slioch in 2009 only for it to be spotted and the Torridon 
MRT to be called out. Manchester was convicted of breach 
of the peace and fined. In 1994, there was the notorious 
Jacqueline Greaves palaver (TAC22 cover, etc), about 
which several Cairngorms rescuers remain angry, and 
where Greaves made a tidy five-figure sum after selling her 
story to the papers. (Greaves has now written a book, 
Beyond the Edge. “At first | didn’t want to bring it all back,” 
she said to the Warrington Guardian in February, “but then 
| saw that model Jordan had written another book, so | de- 
cided | needed to get it down”.) 

But the Crickmer story is in a league of its own, given that 
she made a professional decision to stage a hoax and mis- 
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lead the rescue services. She was jailed for three months, 
and TAC has yet to hear sympathy for her from anyone in 
either the mountain rescue or journalistic communities. 


outdoors.caledonianmercury.com/2010/09/02/skiddaw-hoax- 
journalist-found-guilty/001168 


No real space to discuss the various Munro height- 
tinkerings — there is plenty online (eg again see the Cal 
Merc, where the Ed offers an overview and the surveyors 
pitch in with a robust defence of their position). In brief, since 
TAC last appeared, there have been two sets of surveys 
sponsored by the Munro Society and conducted by the dili- 
gent trio of John Barnard, Graham Jackson and Myrddyn 
Phillips. These have resulted in one change to the list of 


| Munros, when Sgurr nan Ceannaichean above Strath Carron 


was kicked down to Corbetthood in the summer of 2010, 
its height changing from 915m to 913m. This was ratified by 
the OS and nodded through by the SMC. 

Then, in August this year, a batch of Fisherfield surveys 
resulted in Beinn a’Chlaidheimh being deemed to have 
dropped from 916m to 914m (913.96m, to be precise). Again 
the OS OKed it, but this time the SMC said hang on a min- 
ute, and at the time of going to press the hill remains a Mun- 
ro, even though the 914m height will soon appear on a map. 

This raises a bagload of questions, some to do with pe- 
dantic precision, others to do with politics. There are those 
who get a whiff of Bad Science and point to the remarkable 
claims of accuracy (to within 10cm either way) and the lack 
of any return-visit readings by a second set of surveyors — 
something which the MunSoc surveyors argue is unneces- 
sary because they and their GPS gadgets are just, er, right. 

Whatever one’s view on all that, there is no doubt that the 
relevant people in the SMC have been less than impressed. 
The club issued an unusually forthright press release in 
August, and to speak to SMCers behind the scenes is to 
be left in no doubt that they’re distinctly dischuffed about 
the way in which the OS has accepted the recent results. 
Whether the officers of the SMC — whose list this is, like it 
or not — the OS and the MunSoc exchange Christmas 
cards this year remains to be seen. 

One thought on hill-height precision merits being made 
here, though. Assuming that the MunSoc’s level of accuracy 
is valid, Beinn a’Chlaidheimh is destined to lose its status 
by 34cm, given that it’s said to be 44cm below 3000ft with 
a 10cm margin of uncertainty. Summit cairns, traditionally 
and correctly, “don’t count” when it comes to height meas- 
urements. But there are plenty of 34cm-high boulders 
around, and any hillwalker could — for a bit of a laugh — 
shift one of these across to the highest point of the hill and 
tuck it in with a bit of moss and gravel. 

And hey presto, if some more surveyors then came 
along, Beinn a’Chlaidheimh would again qualify as a Munro. 
Whereupon the same prankster-bagger could sneak back 
up under the cover of clag, shove said boulder downhill a 
bit and again leave Beinn a’Chlaidheimh below the magic 
mark. This could keep happening (indeed, some TAC- 
sponsored agent might already have started the pro- 
cess...), and Beinn a’Chlaidheimh could oscillate endlessly 
between above-3000ft and below-3000ft status, like a 
Munrobagging version of Schrédinger’s cat. 

There is surely, at this claimed level of precision, a risk of 
it all getting rather silly. . 


gg! 


Since TAC last appeared, there have been — with sad inevitability — a number of notable hill-related deaths. 


Three lives are remembered here, by Simon Fraser, Robin N Campbell and Andy Hyams, respectively. 


THE LEGACY of rock routes put up by Ed Grindley, who 
died after a short illness in February 2010, aged 61, is 
unarguably impressive. There was, however, much more 
to Ed than a first-rate rock climber. He embraced many 
aspects of mountaineering, all with an enthusiasm tem- 
pered by the common-sense dictat that he was there to 
enjoy himself. 

Growing up in Warrington, Ed was introduced to climb- 
ing in the early 1960s at nearby Helsby, where he re- 
turned annually to repeat his first route, Easy Chimney 
(Moderate), which he had first climbed in 1960. It was as 
a student at Exeter in the late 1960s that he first came to 
prominence, making numerous first ascents and climb- 
ing with the likes of Pat Littlejohn, Pete Biven and John 
Fowler on the sea cliffs and quarries of the south-west. 

Qualifying as a teacher, Ed moved first to Lancashire 
and then to the Lake District, where he cemented his re- 


putation. He qualified as a British mountain guide in the | 
| to Glenmore Lodge, where Ed had left his car. He inform- 


mid-1970s, and for a time ran his own guiding business in 
Glen Coe before returning to teaching physics at Loch- 
aber High School. Although climbing extensively in Glen 
Coe and on Ben Nevis, his list of new routes in Scotland 
is principally on the sea cliffs and lower crags of Skye, 
Glen Nevis and Diabaig. His Supercharger (E2 5c) at 
Neist must be one of the most striking routes in the land. 
To me, privileged to second Ed on lesser routes on 
occasion, it was a marvel to watch his apparently effort- 
less progress in the knowledge that every move was well 
thought out and every piece of gear calmly placed. Only 
in 2009, | admired his first ascent of an E4 on Raasay: 

SPPA — short for Scottish Public Pensions Agency. 
He visited the Alps for over 40 years. Immediately after 
the closing of school for the summer, Ed, Rona and the 
kids would set off from Lochaber, car loaded to the gun- 
wales, and erect their tent in Argentiére a mere 16 hours 
later. In the Chamonix valley, Ed was even more chilled- 
out — tuning in to The Archers with a glass of Cétes du 
Rhone. His tent became the focus of climbers’ society 
for the sum- 


.’ ~*~ whichgrew be- 


weather was 
good, he would 
ve ..%2+ grasp the op- 
portunity, guiding or climbing with friends. If bad, he would 
buy the Telegraph — bizarre for a socialist, but it had the 
best crossword. 
With the opening of Nevis Range in the 1990s, Ed took 
up skiing, and took it up in a big way. There can be little 
doubt that he got more value out of his season ticket than 


anybody. He was up Aonach Mor all weekend, after | 
| the things we want to do, for tomorrow may be too late. 


school, even during school — he organised as many ski 


| 


classes as he could persuade the head to condone. And © 


he organised numerous Alpine ski trips, too — great for 
the children and, by his own admission, great for Ed. 
Skiing gave Ed the perfect excuse to visit Cham at 
Christmas and Easter as well as in the summer, and he 
became highly competent, ticking off most of the des- 
cents in “Chamonix Hors Piste”. He always had the latest 
X-Scream Cross mountain skis — not because he had 


| become a gear freak, heaven forbid, but because he had 


tested last year’s pair to destruction. 

Ed did not have a fearsome reputation for speed on 
the hill. He was steady, he was still there 12 hours later, 
and much fat was chewed in the meantime. He must 
have got round well over 200 Munros — and if mechani- 
cal uplift or a mountain rescue helicopter was there to 
assist, so much the better. 

Hillwalking with Ed was usually rather more casual than 
climbing, and consequently every bit as memorable. On 
one occasion we returned after a long day, ready to drop, 


ed me that he had left his keys in my car, parked in Coire 
Cas, but it wouldn’t be a problem as one of his fellow 
Lodge guides would give us a lift. Shortly after, he emerged 


| glumly with the news that the guides on duty were all 


under 25, hadn’t heard of Grindley, and that he’d been 
forced to send for a taxi from Aviemore at a cost of £25... 

There was no mountain activity that Ed would not have 
a go at: for a few years parapenting was his passion, he 
had done countless via ferrata, and he had a shot at 


| downhill mountainbiking, canyoning and caving. 


He will be remembered not just for his climbing but for 
what he gave back. He always wanted to share his enjoy- 
ment of the outdoors with others, regardless of whether 
they shared his talent. He introduced many young people 
to the hill, both to skiing and climbing, in the UK and in 
the Alps. He was, successively, a member of the Glen- 
coe and Lochaber rescue teams, and for a time was sec- 
retary of the Mountain Rescue Committee of Scotland. 

Ed compiled a number of guidebooks, and his irrever- 
ent and controversial Highlander column (it’s hardly sur- 
prising he subscribed to TAC) in High magazine brought 
him an international audience. He was a long-term mem- 
ber of the Fell and Rock and had more recently joined 
the Climbers’ Club, whose hut in Roybridge he helped 


| to establish and then wardened. One of his last activities 


was, through the Friends of Nevis, to organise thinning 
of the scrub woodland which had enveloped the Polldubh 
crags. The reduction in midges has been phenomenal. 
In 2002, Ed acquired a small but chic apartment at Le 
Lavancher in the Chamonix valley, no doubt with a view 


| to spending much more time out there. Alas, it was not to 


be, for he took ill less than a year after retiring and died 
after only another three months. Sadness is tempered by 
the knowledge that he lived life to the full, and by the 
simple message that, like him, we should get out and do 


Sympathy goes to Rona and family. SF 


GEOFF DUTTON, who died in June 2010 aged 85, was a 
remarkable man who achieved distinction in biochemistry, 
poetry, gardening and mountaineering. Born in Chester, he 
migrated to Scotland, studying and working at Edinburgh 
and Dundee universities and making his home in Glen Shee. 
As a young biochemist, he elucidated a basic metabolic pro- 
cess involved in the eradication of the toxic elements in 


drugs. His further work on this process — glucuronidation 
— led to significant advances in the drug treatment of 
animals and young children, and honorary degrees from 
universities in Finland, France and Scotland. 

In the early 1970s he began to publish poetry, encourag- 
ed by the American poet Anne Stevenson, who visited 
Dundee. Four books of poetry — 37 Poems (Stevenson, 
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1977), Camp One (Macdonald, 1978), Squaring the © 


Waves (Bloodaxe, 1986) and The Concrete Garden 
(Bloodaxe, 1991) — were followed by a collected works, 
The Bare Abundance (Bloodaxe, 2002). 

His poetry — an exploration of Man and Nature — is 
spare, dense, intellectual and controlled. To my ear, it 
belongs in the tradition of the modern Americans e e 
cummings, Emily Dickinson, Robert Frost, Wallace Ste- 
vens and William Carlos Williams. However, his library 
covered Scots, Welsh and Irish literature comprehensive- 
ly, as well as the Americans. The following uncollected 
1974 poem gives its flavour, although it is uncharacteristic- 
ally transparent: 


climbers 


Fodder for agape enthusiasms, all the cruder 

Lethargies, they lie back and bask 

On some raw slab and do not ask 

Other than that the holds should not be too close together. 


His house at Druimchardain in Glen Shee was built on a 
few acres of steep stony hillside granted by a relative of Sir 
Hugh Munro, rising to 900 feet and exposed to north and 
west. Geoff moved there in the early 1960s and immedi- 
ately began to convert this waste land into a garden. Later, 
he added a ring of new land (and shelter belt) to make the 
garden around ten acres. He wrote about this “marginal gar- 
den” in magazines, and published a book in which his 
poetry and gardening were integrated, Harvesting the Edge 
(Menard Press, 1995), before writing a gardening classic: 
Some Branch Against the Sky (David & Charles, 1997). 

In his Edinburgh years, he participated enthusiastically 
in mountaineering and skiing, and in a recreation of his 
own invention — see Swimming Free (Heinemann and St 
Martins Press, 1972). He climbed with the Edinburgh 
JMCS, and soon joined the SMC, where his abundant en- 
ergy and talents brought him to the editorship of its jour- 


nal in 1960. He was fortunate to come to the post during | 


a second Golden Age of Scottish mountaineering, when 
Bill Brooker and Tom Patey in Aberdeen, and Dougal 


Haston, Jimmy Marshall and Robin Smith in Edinburgh, lit | 


up the crags with brilliant routes. Geoff cajoled these 
busy and difficult individuals into writing for him, and to 
this foundation added a mix of material that always satis- 
fied for 11 outstanding journals. He was the club’s finest 
editor since William Douglas (1892—1909). 

Beginning in 1968 with “The Loosening-Up”, he pub- 
lished a series of farcical stories in the journal. These ex- 
posed the more ridiculous aspects of mountaineering and 
mountaineers, echoing the much earlier stories of Samivel. 
I believe that Geoff was led to attempt farce by reading the 
comic novels of Samuel Beckett — Murphy, Watt, Malone 
Dies, and Molloy — as these showed him that fine writing 
and farce were compatible. 

His stories enjoyed a considerable vogue, and appeared 


in The Ridiculous Mountains (1984) and Nothing so Sim- | 


ple as Climbing (1993), published by Ken Wilson, always 


though Geoff’s contribution to British mountaineering was 
exclusively located in its fourth dimension, he deserves his 
place. He captured the spirit of the 1950s and 60s per- 
haps better than any other. 

He transformed the SMC Journal when he replaced 
Jimmy Bell in 1960, giving it new life. I can still recall the 
sweet excitement of reading that 1960 edition — every 
delicious word was gobbled down with adolescent gusto. 
Geoff would say that he was lucky — lucky to have won- 
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Heen on the Romsdalhorn” — an ironic essay about 
Norwegian climbing and skiing, Smith’s “The Bat and the 
Wicked” — a breathtaking account of the struggle with 
the ferocious frontal groove on Carn Dearg Buttress, and 
Bob MacLennan’s “We Happy Few” — an uproarious 
review of the fitting-out of the SMC clubroom in Edin- 
burgh’s High St. But in this sort of volunteer exercise you 
make your own luck, and I have no doubt that Geoff's 
proddings, cajolings and diligent editing — always gentle, 
but always firm — had much to do with the success of 
these authors and of his subsequent journals. His wit was 
everywhere — in captions, linking paragraphs and foot- 
notes — and it gave these journals a particular character 
which has survived to this day. 

I became involved with the journal in 1965 and advanced 
to the magnificent status of joint editor in 1966. This was 
merely a contrivance of Geoff’s so that he could avoid 
attending tedious meetings by sending me in his place. Our 
method of joint working involved voluminous correspond- 
ence — in his case usually written on the back of typed 
accounts of the demise of unfortunate laboratory mice — 
but twice a year we would meet. I would go to Dundee 
where he would be found concealed in a stained white 
coat in the shabby biochemistry building, a brick shed 
which would now barely accommodate the bicycles of 
the present enormous staff. The business of the journal would 
be accomplished over pies and pints of ale in civilised 
and now long-demolished Dundee drinking dens. 

Then we would retire to his flat overlooking the Tay. This 
home from home, though entirely stuffed with books, con- 
tained no scientific matter so far as I could see, but was 
completely given over to literature and particularly to poet- 
ry. Geoff, now loosened with whisky, would then attempt 
to educate me. His literary interests ranged far and wide 
across a country largely unknown to me, but were centred 
on James Frazer’s The Golden Bough, Robert Graves’ 
The White Goddess and twentieth-century American 
poetry, especially Frost, Robinson Jeffers and Stevens. The 
evenings would usually end with Geoff reading “Fire 
and Ice”, “November Surf” and “Sunday Morning”, or 
other favourites from this exceptional poetry. It was very 
much a matter of offering pearls to a swine, but I came to 
enjoy these struggles to understand enormously. 

In 1971, Geoff retired from the editorship of the journal. 
I carried on with it on my own until 1975, but sought 
his advice throughout — it would have been provided in 


| any case. Latterly, I made annual visits to Druimchardain 
a constant friend of mountaineering’s best traditions. Al- | 


and was privileged to see the development of his garden, 
and to get to know Elizabeth, Alistair, Rory and Kirsty. 


| On arrival, Geoff would be summoned by Elizabeth with a 


blast on her trumpet from whatever remote corner he hap- 
pened to be pretending to cultivate. We would make a 
tour of the garden accompanied by a troop of cats and 
sometimes by the children, referred to in false disparage- 
ment as “the creatures”. 

The garden was remarkable not just on account of the 
various fine plantings and Jekyllish spaces imposed on this 


improbable terrain, but because of his mastery of ground 


cover: small ferns, Primula florinda, and the better- | 


behaved sorts of Lamium spread quietly everywhere and 
kept vicious weeds at bay. A favourite Lamium he called 
“Mrs Thatcher”, because “she brooked no opposition”. 

I am greatly indebted to Geoff. He taught me all manner 
of things: how to write decently, how to read poetry, and 
the basics of gardening. I learned more from him than from 
any other teacher. 

I will end with another poem. It was the last poem in 
31 Poems, and the first in Camp One and The Bare 
Abundance, so he must have liked it. 


minimal 
it is only the simple sunlight 


on a fence post 
out of the snow. 


and I come to set it upright 

at the cost 

of a single blow. 

then I leave them to the sunlight 
one straight post 

trodden snow. 


Geoff never explained his poems, but I understand this as 
a pessimistic metaphor about the difference we might hope 
to make — put one thing right, and leave some very temp- 
orary traces, with the sunlight providing a balancing note 


| of optimism. “Science,” he once scoffed, “was just about 


finding better ways of keeping the hut clean”. But Geoff 
achieved much in an astonishing range of corners of art 
and science, and leaves behind a legacy of a dozen books 
and countless other writings. I will miss him, his wit and 
his wisdom, but his works will endure. Not minimal at all. 


RNC 


WHAT GOES THROUGH your mind when you hear a 
news report of someone injured or worse on a hill? If you 
have climbed the hill, you probably imagine where and 
how they have come to grief. If the location is not one 
of the “honeypots” that attract non-regular walkers, you 
perhaps wonder if you have heard of the victim through 
TAC or the lists in the Long Distance Walkers’ Associa- 
tion Hillwalkers’ Register or Marhofn. Usually the initial 
reports do not identify the individual because of the need 
to inform next of kin, and the incident fades from your 
mind until the subsequent release of the name. 

| had exactly that experience in late October 2010. | 
heard that someone had been airlifted off Yr Aran — the 
747m southern top of Snowdon — after a fall, and | re- 
member thinking that only a serious hillwalker would 
venture to this Snowdonian Marilyn. It was two days later 
that | took the phonecall confirming the fatality as my 
friend Graham Bunn. He died on Yr Aran in the arms of 
his wife Anne who was, as always, on the hill with him. 

| first met Graham in the late 1980s. We were members 
of the Middlesbrough Branch of the Football Supporters’ 
Association, the militant wing of the thinking fans’ cam- 
paign against all-seater stadiums, identity cards, away 
bans, fences and all the other things the Thatcher gov- 
ernment was trying to impose to “deal” with the hooligan 
problem. We also used to bump into each other at away 
games: not just in the ground, but in whatever local hos- 


telry was listed in the Good Beer Guide. We soon real- | 


ised we had another mutual interest in real ale. 

Graham found out | used to be a keen fellwalker but 
had hardly been out since my marriage in 1981. He per- 
suaded me to finish my last few Wainwrights and urged 
me to give the Munros another chance. | had done five 
in the 1970s and not particularly enjoyed them. 


On a glorious June day in 1993, | stood on Beinn 
Sgritheall (Graham’s suggestion) and gazed south into 
Knoydart, west to Skye, then north and east to range af- 
ter range of mountains — none of which | could name. It 
was a life-changing moment. | knew | wanted to climb 
them all. Ever since then, | have been hooked on 
hillwalking, particularly north of the border. | will never 
forget | owe that to Graham. 

From that date, we met and talked hills as frequently 
as possible. We compared notes on what we’d done, 
what we planned to do and our progress on various lists. 
A fortnightly pub lunch when we both worked in central 
Boro, then less frequently after | took an early retirement 
package and could spend more time on the hills (Graham 
was So jealous). 

The compensation for meeting less often, and of an 
evening, was that Anne could join us. They were together 
for 28 years, although they only got round to a wedding in 
1998. Long before exchanging marriage vows, they made 
a solemn pledge to only ever climb a new hill as a team 
— never alone — so their numbers on every list were 
identical. They ventured far and wide: across Europe, 
often in conjunction with a football trip, and into Africa, 
Australasia and Canada. They rarely walked with any- 
one else. | never climbed a hill with them, but | have 


| lost the main person | could talk hills with. Graham Tops 


summed up not just what we did but what he was. 

Anne, you have lost your partner far too soon (Graham 
was just 46), but must have more happy memories of 
time together on the hill than most couples could accu- 
mulate in ten lifetimes of more mundane activities. 

Graham, | will never forget you and will always be 
grateful for when you sent me to Kintail. It is, however, 
definitely your round... AH 


Update, December 2011: 

Andy Hyams adds that Graham’s widow Anne is still “deter- 
minedly bagging” and intends to complete the Corbetts and 
Grahams as a tribute to her husband. She has recently been 
to the Alps and will be spending Christmas in Nepal. 


Others to have died in recent times include Peter 
Hodgkiss (aged 73), climber, publisher and friend of this 
magazine; Stan Bradshaw (97), who among many other 
accomplishments broke the Bob Graham Round record in 
1960; Peter Kinloch (28), Everest climber mentioned in 
TAC77; Mark Weir (45), Honister mine owner and zip- 
wire enthusiast; Doug Lang (69), pioneer of Ardverikie 
Wall; and Bill Smith (75), also a BGR record-holder and 
author of Stud Marks on the Summits. 


Scottish Mountaineering Trust, 2010; 400pp, £27.50 


ISBN(13) 978 1 907233 111 


This is another volume in the splendid series of climb- 
ers’ guides produced by the Scottish Mountaineering 
Trust for the Scottish Mountaineering Club, which hope- 
fully will eventually lead to a much-needed history of 
mountaineering in Scotland, area by area. It is not a 
guide to climbing routes as such, rather a narrative his- 
tory of the rock, snow and ice climbs which have taken 
place in the Cairngorms massif since the earliest such 
ascents were recorded in the 1890s. 

Greg Strange has himself been at the cutting edge of 
Cairngorms climbing for about 40 years, and is well 
qualified to narrate the story. The book represents ai- 
most a lifetime’s work of research into the subject and 
is clearly a labour of love. It is also an undertaking of 
massive forensic scope: there can hardly be a route in 
the entire massif which has escaped the author's de- 
tailed investigations, from its initial exploration and as- 
cent, to all the subsequent variations made upon it. 

Strange’s opening sentence is not what one would 
expect of a passionate devotee of the upland massif: 
“At first the allure of the Cairngorms may be difficult to 
fathom.” Indeed, there are many mountain areas in 
Scotland more initially engaging to the eye: Ben Nevis, 
Glen Coe and the Cuillin of Skye would all qualify here. 
But none can offer the remoteness and scale of the 
subarctic plateau, which lures the addicted mountain- 
eer into its recesses again and again. 

Explorers and walkers came early to the Cairngorms, 
but rock climbing developed there very late. Partly this 
reflected the remoteness from the population centres of 
central Scotland where the SMC — pioneers of Scot- 
tish climbing — were largely based. But additionally the 


character of the rock in the Cairngorms — granite — | 


initially gave the area little appeal for climbers. 

The broken and loose nature of many of the granite 
crags in the Cairngorms, and their tendency to support 
lots of vegetation, meant that — a handful of climbs 
apart — little rock climbing was done there until the 
1930s. But people eventually came to appreciate that, 
in the words of J H B Bell, “Any fool can climb on 
good rock, but it takes craft and cunning to get up 
vegetatious schist and granite.” 


After the second world war, with the emergence of | 


figures such as the Aberdonian climber Tom Patey, 
climbing in the Cairngorms came of age. It would be 
pointless to summarise these developments here, when 
they are so well covered in Strange’s narrative. 

Like many SMT productions, The Cairngorms is a 
masterpiece of design and layout — book production 
raised almost to an art form. One especially interesting 


| 


| 


| 
| 


aspect of the book — which constantly draws one’s | 


eyes away from the text — is the superb collection of 
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Review: lan R Mitchell 


illustrations. These range from black-and-white images, 


| more than a century old, of gents in tweed engaged in 


many endeavours, to the lycra- and Gore-Tex-clad 
mouniain gymnasts of recent years. 

The inevitable comparison when reading this book is 
with the companion volume in the SMT series, Ben 
Nevis — Britain’s Highest Mountain, by Ken Crocket 
and Simon Richardson (2009, based on a 1986 edi- 
tion by Crocket alone). In some ways, The Cairngorms 
could have benefited from a closer modelling on the 
template of that previous work. 

In the first place, while Ben Nevis takes us up to the 
present day, The Cairngorms strangely stops in 1993. 
Hopefully a future reprint will bring us up to date with 
developments in the last two decades. 

Given the astonishing advances to have taken place 
in both summer and winter climbing on Ben Nevis during 
the last decade or so, the reader wants to know if these 
have been paralleled in the ’Gorms. Again, unlike its 
predecessor — which looks at early exploration and as- 
cents — this current work has no pre-history of moun- 
taineering in the Cairngorms, such as the explorations of 
the surveyors, cartographers, geologists and others 


| who paved the way for the mountaineers. And there is 
| not a lot on the activities of non-climbing mountaineers 
| subsequent to those early days, such as the Cairngorm 
| Club — an organisation older than the SMC and which 


might have merited a larger place in any history of Cairn- 
gorms mountaineering that it actually occupies. 

The Cairngorms is, strictly speaking, a history of 
climbing and not of mountaineering in the more broadly 
understood sense, and anyone looking for the latter, or 
for the wider social side of mountaineering, or for ele- 
ments relating to the social and cultural history of the 
area (for example its location as the birthplace, with the 


| residence of Queen Victoria, of the phenomenon of 


“Balmorality”), might be somewhat disappointed. 

The material is there, if in fragmentary form, for such a 
broadening of the range of observation — for example 
in The Cairngorm Club 1887—1987, by Sheila Murray, 
and in the various writings of Tom Patey. In his essay 


| “Cairngorm Commentary”, subsequently republished in 


One Man’s Mountains (1970), Patey observed that 
“Good climbing and good company often go together; 


| each is essential to the enjoyment of the other. In the 
| Cairngorms they are inseparable.” 


Possibly it reflects a personal bias of the present 


| reviewer, but some more of the “good company” — the 


subculture of mountaineering life — would have enliven- 
ed the narrative here. 

For the general mountaineering reader, again includ- 
ing the present reviewer, The Cairngorms would have 
benefited from a little less forensic detail on the rock 
acrobatics and from a little more Cairngorms commen- 
tary painted on a broader tapestry of social observation. 
Notwithstanding this, The Cairngorms is a very welcome 
and very positive addition to the Scottish mountaineer- 
ing bookshelf. And for the serious, cutting-edge climber, 
it will be an indispensable Bible. 


lan R Mitchell has written widely on the Cairngorms and 
early Scottish mountaineering history. He also — in 
May 1991 — completed a round of Munros on that most 
central of Cairngorms summits, Beinn Mheadhoin. 


AS PROMISED IN TAC77 (pp14—17), here is a list of all 
114 current Munros north of the Great Glen, with details 
of the earliest known completion event on each hill. As 
was said in regard to the first part (the 169 Munros 
south of the Great Glen), the list should not be seen as 
definitive — the passage of time and the informal na- 
ture of the game means there will always be a consid- 
erable number of research gaps — but it can be regard- 
ed as being as accurate as a decade or more of dili- 
gent rummaging will allow. 

As with the earlier instalment, things should be fairly 
self-explanatory. The hills are presented in the order in 
which they appear in the 1997 edition of Munro’s Ta- 
bles, along with name, date and (where appropriate) 
SMC number of the first round known to have been 
completed there. Dates are exact where known, and as 
near as possible where not. 

Any additional input would be gratefully received, be 
it earlier dates than those given here, or more precise 
date/name information. Almost six decades on, for ex- 
ample, it might no longer be possible to learn exactly 
when in 1953 Jimmy Stewart of the Grampian Club be- 
came the first person known to have completed a round 
on the In Pinn — but there is always a chance. 

In most instances, just one name is given per Munro. 
If, however, two or more people completed together, 
both are listed (see, for example, Beinn Fhada). If the 
first known completion is not a listed Munroist, this is 
indicated by NL (Not Listed) and the name/date of the 
first known listed finish is added by way of complete- 
ness (see Sgurr Mor Fannaich for a double example). 
And if the first known completion is of a repeat round 
(where 2nd means second round, etc), the earliest 
first-round finish is also given — Ben More Assynt 
gives a combined example, with the first known event 
having been a tripartite affair, two first-round finishes 
alongside that of Philip Tranter’s repeat round. 

Any Munro where the summit has moved at some 
stage (eg Maoile Lunndaidh) is treated as if things had 
remained constant. The notes at the end provide a few 
extra pieces of information, along with clarifications 
(where possible) of complicating factors. These include 
Munros where the name has changed (the area between 
the Cluanie and Carron roads includes two notable ex- 
amples), twin-Munro hills where there is sometimes un- 
certainty as to which summit was reached last (An 
Teallach post-1981 is particularly prone to this) — and 
the most intractable difficulty of all, separating out com- 
pletions on the two Carn nan Gobhars (same height, 
same section in the list and on opposite sides of the 
same glen). 

The total of known completions for each Munro is 
given in parentheses after each hill name. The first fig- 
ure gives first-round finishes, regardless of whether 
the person is listed by the SMC; the second figure is for 
repeat rounds. The totals are inevitably incomplete (or, 
rather, it’s impossible to know which if any are bang- 
on accurate), but are based on knowing where some- 
thing in the region of 80—85% of all listed rounds ended, 
along with upwards of 350 unlisted rounds. 

Overall, the research has been compiled by a combi- 
nation of a massive trawl through the SMC’s letters ar- 
chive (the writer is probably the only person to have 
read right through the Munro-relevant part of this, and 
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it’s fascinating stuff), combined with a lot of letter-writ- 
ing and chasing of leads, particularly with regard to un- 
listed rounds. Club journals and the like have also 
been read — most notably the Grampian Club Bulletin 
from the 1960s, that being the period when Eric Maxwell 
started and maintained the list. Maxwell (1891—1978) 
is one of the unjustly forgotten people in the Scottish 
hill world — as important to the peopie-list of Munroists 
as was Hugh Munro to the list of actual hills. 

Special thanks are due to various members of the 
SMC for their help in all this, notably the clerks of the 
list — Bill Brooker, Chris Huntley, Dave Kirk and 
David Broadhead — along with the club’s esteemed ar- 
chivist, Robin N Campbell and former president Ken 
Crocket. Considerable help has also been provided by 
Hamish Brown, and by various members of the Munro 
Society including the late Irvine Butterfield. Numerous 
others have chipped in with new names or small but 
vital details, and their help is much appreciated. The 
research, needless to say, is nowhere near finished. 


Meall na Teanga (8+0) 


Howard Ashton 22/9/84 347 
| Sron a’Choire Ghairbh (3+0) 

John Anderson 10/86 NL? 

James Bell 9/7/88 676 

Sgurr nan Coireachan (Finnan) (8+0) 

Chris Smith 1 27/5/89 719 

Sgurr Thuilm (2+0) 

Chris Low ? 9/8/03 3007/3058 

Gulvain (28+3) 

Douglas Barclay 2/7/66 71 

Sgurr na Ciche (18+0) 

Hamish Brown 5/1/65 62 

Garbh Chioch Mhor (4+0) 

Geoffrey Maynard 27/12/81 265 

Sgurr nan Coireachan (Kingie) (2+0) 

Harvey Condliffe 8/6/94 1300 

Sgurr Mor (Quoich) (39+8) 

Willie Shand * 23/7/68 82 

Gairich (27+6) 

Hamish Brown 7/12/69 2nd 

Alan Macintyre 27/7/85 410 

Meall Buidhe (Knoydart) (36+5) 

lain Robertson 18/7/86 2nd 

Maurice Watson 21/8/88 623 

Luinne Bheinn (27+3) 

Robert Walton 11/7/68 81 

Ladhar Bheinn (110+5) 

Edwin “Clem” Clements 24/5/69 271 

Sgurr a’Mhaoraich (32+2) 

Dave Matthews 27/10/85 434 

Gleouraich (4+0) 

Roger Robb 8/11/81 262 

Spidean Mialach (5+1) 

Chris Osmond 13/4/96 2nd 

Andrew McMillan 31/7/99 2143 


Beinn Sgritheall (78+3) 


Don Smithies 7/73 
The Saddle (21+0) 

Alfred Slack 11/11/50 
Sgurr na Sgine (15+0) 

Joyce Stephens 12/10/91 
Creag nan Damh (4+1) 

Andrew Fraser 16/6/86 
Robert Hopkin 26/7/97 
Sgurr an Lochain (1+0) 

David Underdown 6/7/02 
Sgurr an Doire Leathain (0+0) 

Maol Chinn-dearg (0+0) 

Aonach air Chrith (3+0) 

Kathleen and John Watson 1/7/60 
Druim Shionnach (0+0) 

Creag a’Mhaim (1+0) 

James Eccles 1/7/09 
Section 11 

Sgurr Fhuaran (9+1) 

Leonard Moss 19/8/81 
Sgurr na Carnach (3+1) 

Roger Gaff * 11/8/99 
Sgurr na Ciste Duibhe (3+0) 

Alan Stevens 15/7/78 
Saileag (0+0) 

Sgurr a’Bhealaich Dheirg (0+0) 

Aonach Meadhoin (4+0) 

Dave Atkins 15/6/86 
Ciste Dhubh (26+1) 

Matt Shaw § 29/7/89 
A’Chralaig (7+1) 

Hamish Brown 28/12/70 
Dawn Strickland 6/7/87 
Mullach Fraoch-choire (17+0) 

Barbara Tulloch 7/9/68 
Carn Ghluasaid (2+0) 

Bill Donaldson 16/10/77 
Sgurr nan Conbhairean (0+2) 

Robin and Geraldine Howie 13/5/90 
Sail Chaorainn (1+0) ® 

Graham Macphee ® 18/7/53 
Beinn Fhada (23+1) 

William Morrison, J M Souness 10/6/84 
A’Ghlas-bheinn (19+1) 

Garry McCreath 25/3/84 
Sgurr nan Ceathreamhnan (17+0) 

Stuart Benn 13/8/89 
Mullach na Dheiragain (12+3) ° 

Charles Knowles 24/8/80 
An Socach (Affric) (11+1) 

Willie Nicoll 16/9/66 
Mam Sodhail (5+0) 

Fraser Hamilton 24/7/88 
Carn Eighe (4+0) 

Elizabeth Carnduff, Peter Hastie 10/8/96 
Beinn Fhionnlaidh (Mullardoch) (14+1) 

Alan Gately ” 25/10/80 
Tom a’Choinich (0+0) 

Toll Creagach (5+1) 

Derek Bearhop ® 2/7194 
Eiona Conacher 27/9/94 
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An Socach (Mullardoch) (6+1) 
| Keith Scott 9/7/88 
Lyn Wilson ° 5/11/94 
An Riabhachan (9+0) 
| Peter Edwards 31/8/71 
Sgurr na Lapaich (2+0) 
Guy Froud 2/10/05 
| Carn nan Gobhar (Mullardoch) (7+0) 
| Neil Bielby * 16/12/89 
| Bidein a’Choire Sheasgaich (6+1) 
Ivan Wailer 8/6/80 
Lurg Mhor (25+2) 
| John “Jake” Brewster 20/7/85 
_ Sgurr Choinnich (4+1) 
Bernard Smith 30/5/90 
Sgurr a’Chaorachain (3+0) 
George Aitken 11/1/92 
| Maoile Lunndaidh (23+0) 
Marcus Ward *"* 22/6/88 
Moruisg (6+0) 
| Cedric Harben 17/8/91 
Sgurr Fhuar-thuill (4+1) 
Robert Wilson 6/7/88 
Sgurr a’Choire Ghiais (0+1) 
Bert Barnett 17/4/09 
Carn nan Gobhar (Strathfarrar) (1+0) 
| David Reynolds 30/4/94 
| Sgurr na Ruaidhe (5+1) 
| John Brown 8 20/6/80 
ion 13. 
aol Chean-dearg (23+1) 
Donald Duthie 4/9/82 
Sgorr Ruadh (19+1) 
George Morton Smith 7/7163 
Beinn Liath Mhor (2+0) 
Melanie Nicoll 18/5/02 


: Beinn Eighe: Spidean Coire nan Ciach (15+0) 
17/5/98 


Beinn Alligin: Tom na Gruagaich (10+1) 


Archie Maclean 2/10/99 
| Keith Slinger 23/6/00 
Beinn Alligin: Sgurr Mhor (31+4) 
| John Mills 1973 


Liathach: Mullach an Rathain (29+3) “ 
John Crombie 20/5/87 


| Liathach: Spidean a’Choire Leith (5+0) ‘ 
| Ivan Young 


12/7/83 


Beinn Eighe: Ruadh-stac Mor (29+6) 
lain Robertson 25/8/63 


John D Fowler * 


1359 


3472 


2996 


Slioch (91+6) 


A R Dunn 2/1/74 
A’Mhaighdean (30+5) 

Lorna Ticehurst '® early 5/62 
Ruadh Stac Mor (30+6) 

Darrell Farrant 26/5/74 
Beinn Tarsuinn (10+0) 

Harrold Thomson 13/7/79 


Mullach Coire Mhic Fhearchair (2+0) 


Carole and Michael Baillie 29/8/93 
Sgurr Ban (7+0) 

Jeremy Wray 6/86 
Beinn a’Chlaidheimh (25+0) 

Jim Teesdale 8/6/74 
Fionn Bheinn (27+1) 

Campbell R Steven 4/76 
A’Chailleach (Fannaichs) (0+0) 

John Dow 4/6/33 
Sgurr Breac (2+0) 

Bill Taylor 24/9/05 
Sgurr nan Each (1+0) 

John Farrow 9/95 
Sgurr nan Clach Geala (0+0) 

Meall a’Chrasgaidh (3+1) 

James Gall Inglis '” 15/4/38 
Graeme Crowe 11/6/00 
Sgurr Mor (Fannaich) (3+0) 

Gill Cook 28/5/00 
Helen Tibbs 22/8/04 
Jean Ramsay Smith 15/10/06 
Beinn Liath Mhor Fannaich (0+0) 

Meall Gorm (1+0) 

Dennis Gower 30/7/00 
An Coileachan (2+0) 

Chris Jackson 6/6/81 
Ben Wyvis (31+3) 

Jim Cosgrove 22/9/63 
Beinn Dearg (Ross) (6+0) 

Alasdair MacLennan 16/10/88 
Cona’ Mheall (5+0) 

Jim Macdonald 27/5/95 
Meall nan Ceapraichean (0+0) 

Eididh nan Clach Geala (2+0) 

Charlie Lodge 11/8/95 
Seana Bhraigh (53+2) 

James Donaldson 17/5/61 
Am Faochagach (14+1) 

Frank Garforth 5/89 
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Conival (3+1) 


_ John Ward 31/5/83 309 
Ben More Assynt (16+4) 
John Fleming, Will Fraser, 26/9/64 60, 61 
Philip Tranter 19 2nd 
Ben Klibreck (16+2) 
Graham King 20/4/66 70 
Ben Hope (94+11) 
James Parker ?° 19/7/27 3 
Ben More (Mull) (487+22) 
John and Annie Hirst 24 28/5/47 9,10 
Sgurr nan Eag (16+3) 
Brenda Jones, Roy Peel 30/7/85 414, 415 
Sgurr Dubh Mor (26+4) 
Martin Uppadine 5/82 1439 
Sgurr Alasdair (37+4) 
Andrew Finnimore 26/10/86 ' 480 
Sgurr Mhic Choinnich (43+4) 
Anne and George McGeachie 26/8/80 234, 235 


Sgurr Dearg: Inaccessible Pinnacle (106+7) 


James Anderson 1953 19 
Sgurr na Banachdich (6+0) 
Alexander Baird 19/5/99 2082 
Sgurr a’Ghreadaidh (12+0) 
G P Deasy 2/6/79 324 
Sgurr a’Mhadaidh (10+3) 
James Davidson 1971 2615 
Bruach na Frithe (21+2) 
Munro Dunn 7 17/7/81 246 
Am Basteir (30+1) 
David Alexander 7/86 508 
| Sgurr nan Gillean (69+12) 
| Lindsay Urquhart 14/6/68 78 
Bla Bheinn (76+4) * 
Patrick Heron 10/53 21 


Notes — 
1 Now Lord Smith of Finsbury, former government minister. 


2 Chris Low is one of seven Munroists in possession of two 
numbers in the list. See TAC76 p6 for more on this. 


3 Willie Shand’s brother, George Graham Shand, no.83, 
completed a round on the same hill four days later. The pair 
had intended to complete together. Graham was called 
away at the last minute due to a bereavement, but urged his 
brother to continue as planned. 


4 Completed on the day of a solar eclipse (total further south). 
5 Graham Macphee was the grandfather of Matt Shaw. 


6 Munros known by a completely different name at the time of 
the first completion. Sail Chaorainn was Tigh Mor na Seilge, 
while Mullach na Dheiragain was Creag a’Choir Aird. 

7 Possibly on the other Beinn Fhoinnlaidh, above Glen Etive, 
in which case the earliest known finish on the Mullardoch one 
was that by the Reverend David Clark, no.760, 13/7/90. 

8 Climbed as part of a 12-Munro day, 11 of which were needed 
for the round. 

9 Completion reported in the Financial Times, 26/8/95. 

10 Possibly on the other Carn nan Gobhar — in which case 
the earliest known finish here was that by Jack Kelly, no.2686, 
3/9/00. 

11 The second known Maoile Lunndaidh completion came 
just seven days later: Harry Robinson, no.587, 29/6/88. 


12 Possibly the same as Dave Reynolds, no.2043. 
13 All Munros climbed solo. 


14 One of the Liathach names/dates is definitely not the first, 
as Andrew Martin, no.249, completed on one of the two 
Munros on 12/8/81 — but at present it is not known which. 


15 Not the same person as the long-time SMC secretary, who 
is John R R Fowler. 


16 Later Lady Lorna Ticehurst, 1916—2004. 


17 Early unlisted completion discovered by Robin N Camp- 
bell. Gall Inglis died just under a year later, 15/4/38. As 
things stand, he was the second-earliest Munroist to be born 
(in the first third of 1865, the year after James Parker, see 
note 20), and the earliest to die. 


18 John Ward didn’t have a car, and climbed most hills alone. 


19 Philip Tranter’s was the first known repeat round (the sec- 
ond being by Eric Maxwell, on the Culra Carn Dearg, 
16/7/66). Tranter’s first round ended on Ben Hope, 14/4/61. 


20 James Alexander Parker, 21/9/1864—28/9/1946, has the 
earliest birthdate of any known Munroist, a year before Gall 
Inglis — see note 17. A E Robertson was born 3/7/1870, 
Corbett 27/9/1876, Burn 1877, Dow 1881 and the unlisted 
Tim Tyson 15/2/1884. Parker was the second-earliest to die. 


21 Annie Hirst was also known as Paddy — and by her maid- 
en name, Wells. Founder member of the Pinnacle Club. She 
is regarded as the first female Munroist, and might well have 
been, but research continues into a rival candidate. 

22 Brother of Frances Dunn, NL, and brother-in-law of nine- 
times Munroist Robin Howie, no.555. 

23 Lindsay Urquhart, 1922—2002, was a member of the 
Ladies’ Scottish Climbing Club. 

24 Paddy Heron, 1907—1968, was an Irishman who moved 
to Onich and is listed as a 1954 completion. But Miles 
Hutchinson, no.23, with whom he climbed “around 100 
Munros”, believes the round was completed late in 1953. 


Note that the information given for these 114 “northern” 


Munros does not completely mesh with that for the 169 | 


“southern” Munros given in TAC77, as in the intervening 
period pretty much one full year’s worth (2009) of new 
completions have been added, along with around one- 
fifth of the 2010 completions and a few more discoveries 
with regard to older or unlisted rounds. 

In terms of the information given in TAC77, the first- 
known completion has been superseded for two Munros: 
Carn Mor Dearg and Carn an Fhidhleir. Carn Mor Dearg 
had been credited to Allan Simpson, on 2/10/88 (Dr 
Simpson is one of at least seven people known to be in 
the list twice, nos. 631 and 989 — see TAC76 pé6 for 
more on this.) It is now known, however, that Cathy and 
Ken McVean, nos.423 and 424, finished their rounds to- 
gether on Carn Mor Dearg on 10/8/85, in weather so dire, 
Cathy McVean reports, that there was no hope of making 
the intended traverse round to the Ben via the aréte. 

As for Carn an Fhidhleir, the earliest finish here has 
moved back more than four decades from the events of 
the mid-1990s detailed in TAC77. It was on the remote 
Geldie/Feshie hill that Guybon John Hutson completed 
his round on 24/7/52, accompanied by his son Tom, and 
by Jo and Edith Murray (who had worked, respectively, as 
cartographer and music teacher for King Farouk of 
Egypt). The party approached from the Linn of Dee. More 
in due course on Mr Hutson, 1898—1963, a remarkable 
man: not just an early unlisted Munroist and a noted ex- 
pert in philately, but — extraordinarily — a man who had 
been blinded on the Somme in 1916 and who thus climb- 
ed almost all his hills (including in the Alps) sightless. 

There has also now been a completion on Beinn 
Dubhchraig, by Martin Julich, no.4492, 4/1/10, and two 


on Beinn Eibhinn, the first by John Vass, no.4263, 
29/7/08. And Geal-Charn in the Beinn Eibhinn group has 
seen its first finish — a second-round one, admittedly — 
by Martin Likeman, 27/8/10. 

This means that the subset of current Munros with no 
known first-round completions now stands at 22: Sec- 
tion 2: Carn Gorm, Carn Mairg; 4: Stob Coire a’Chairn, 
Aonach Beag (Eibhinn group), Geal-Charn (Eibhinn group); 
5: Sgairneach Mhor; 6: Braigh Coire Chruinn-bhalgain; 7: 
Cairn of Claise, Tolmount, Carn an t-Sagairt Mor; 8: Mullach 
Clach a’Bhlair; 9: Carn Sgulain; 10: Sgurr an Doire Leathain, 


| Maol Chinn-dearg, Druim Shionnach; 11: Saileag, Sgurr 


a’Bhealaich Dheirg, Tom a’Choinich; 14: A’Chailleach 
(Fannaichs), Sgurr nan Clach Geala, Beinn Liath Mhor 
Fannaich; 15: Meall nan Ceapraichean. 


Munros known to have hosted 40 first-round finishes 


Ben More (Mull) 487+22 
Ben Lomond 177+9 
| Beinn na Lap 142+2 
Ladhar Bheinn 110+5 
Sgurr Dearg: Inaccessible Pinnacle 106+7 
Ben Hope 94411 
| Slioch 91+6 
Schiehallion 84413 
Beinn Sgritheall 78+3 
Bla Bheinn 76+4 
Sgurr nan Gillean 69+12 
Buachaille Etive Mor: Stob Dearg 62+1 
Buachaille Etive Mor: Stob na Broige 59+2 
| Carn Mor Dearg 59+1 
Seana Bhraigh 53+2 
| Meall nan Tarmachan 50+2 
Sgurr Mhic Choinnich 43+4 
Beinn Sgulaird 42+2 
Buachaille Etive Beag: Stob Dubh 41+1 
| Ben Nevis 40+2 


In each case it is probably safe to add 15% to the figure 


| given — due to the last Munro not being known for 


some listed finishes and also due to the indeterminate 


| number of unlisted ones — which means that Ben Hope 


and Slioch have both almost certainly already hosted 
their 100th first-round finish. The Ben More Mull total is 


| remarkable — pretty much any Munroist knows anecdo- 


tally that BMM is the leader in completion terms, but 
the sheer extent of its lead is impressive. Basically, 
around 10% of all Munro rounds end on Mull. 

There were at least 12 first-round completions on 
Mull pre-1970, nine in the 1970s, 51 in the 1980s, 163 in 
the 1990s, 232 in the 2000s and 19 known so far this 
decade. The most known in any one month is 11, in Au- 


| gust 1995, and there have been at least 20 instances 


of otherwise unconnected people CarnpreaIng here on 
the same day as each other. 
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IN A DUSTY ALBUM there is a photo of me standing on 
top of a mountain, grinning in triumph, one arm stretched 
out and the other wrapped round a post. I’m dressed in a 
T-shirt, cotton trousers, trainers, and a sun hat, and behind 
me are two tiny rucksacks beside a ramshackle small shrine. 
I’m 22 and I’m standing on Mount Rishiri, the 1721m peak 
of a volcanic island that rises off the northwestern tip of 
Hokkaido, Japan — pretty much the biggest hill I’ve ever 
climbed, before or since, and certainly the most memorable. 

They say every picture tells a story, but it’s really my diary 
entry for 4 August 1982 that tells this particular one. “Well, 
that was an exciting day, one I shan’t forget in a hurry,” it 
begins. I certainly haven’t. 

I’d been living in Japan for almost a year and was spend- 
ing a month travelling round Hokkaido in the summer holi- 
days from my English teaching job. After the thick, wet, 
oppressive heat of Hiroshima in July, Hokkaido felt won- 
derfully like my home in the Lake District: same weather, 
flowers ... even cows. And in the far north was Rishiri, a 
perfect combination of sea and mountain. 

I settled in at the easy-going youth hostel near the shore 
and pottered about for a few days in glorious weather. I rode 
the 56km round the island on a bike with at most three gears 
(a major achievement, given I’d only learnt to cycle the pre- 
vious summer), always with that captivating mountain in 
view. I was sure it was beyond my level of fitness and abil- 
ity, and was content to take photos of it. But I listened to the 
other hostellers talking about climbing it, and the hostel 
assistants’ stories of Swedish Amazons who hitchhiked 
without a word of Japanese and climbed the mountain carry- 
ing enormous backpacks. I started to feel a bit tempted and 
a bit lazy for not trying. 

And so... after staying up talking (in very limited Japanese 
in my case) until one-thirty in the morning, it was decided 
that I and a couple of other hostellers, both young female 
students, would set off up the mountain and see how far 
we got. It’s OK, the others encouraged, you can do it! 

After about four hours sleep, we set off at 7:30am in beau- 
tiful sunny weather, already too hot for comfortable walk- 
ing. Almost immediately we took the wrong path, but then 
got a lift that took us all the way to the top of the road and 
the beginning of the hiking trail at the fifth station (of ten) 
at around 500m. Hiroko raced ahead while Mizue and I 
puffed our way up to the seventh station, arriving after 
many rests at the hut there about 10:30am. Mizue decided 
she’d had enough, but as it still was only 11 o’clock and a 
glorious day, I decided to carry on, thinking the rest would 
be tough but possible. I struggled on to the eighth station, 
where I encountered Hiroko around lpm. She had decided 
to stop, but changed her mind when I said I would carry on. 

The going got worse and worse; we got slower and slower; 
but the views got better and better. At times we were wad- 
ing waist-high through swathes of bistort and alpine flowers; 
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photo-taking was an excuse for rests. We clambered over 
rocks and tree roots. I wrote in my diary that some parts were 
like Striding Edge, a narrow path with a sheer drop on both 
sides. (I’d never even been near Striding Edge at that point, 
and when I did go along it, 25 years later, I was terrified.) 

By this time I was wondering what the hell I was doing up 
there; I was dying for a drink, preferably a cold beer. How- 
ever, having got that far, I was not about to give up — especi- 
ally after meeting six-year-olds running up and down like 
mountain goats. And the clear air made the summit seem 
so close that I just had to carry on. Just a bit further, we 
kept thinking. In some places there were ropes to hang on to, 
and at one point I was dangling over a scree clinging on and 
hoping my guardian angel was keeping a lookout. Next came 
the scree — the path went straight across between the rocks 
on about a one-in-two slope. Later, it was made up entirely 
of volcanic rocks, like fire clinkers which slid away from 
under my feet. It was like clambering about a giant’s fireplace. 

Made it up to the ninth station. Not far to go, we thought, 
with the summit looking tantalisingly near. The last bit took 
ages — either the clinkers or just sheer slopes of slithery red 
earth with no footholds. We kept meeting people coming down 
— Keep going! Not far now! By now the time was disap- 
pearing nowhere. As soon as we arrived at what we thought 
was the top, there was another slope to scrabble up. But at 
long, long last, the summit shrine came into sight and finally 
we were there. Jubilation. Panoramic views of the rest of 
Rishiri, the neighbouring island of Rebun, and the northern 
part of Hokkaido, right across to Cape Soya. Stunning. 

But it was getting on for 5pm. We stayed just long enough 
to take photos and catch our breath before starting back 
down. At this point my left knee was starting to play up — 
and then, suddenly, I got excruciating cramp in both legs 
— | couldn’t move. Fortunately Hiroko knew something 
about shiatsu and managed to pound some life back into my 
legs so I could carry on slithering down the mountainside. 
Descending proved even scarier than climbing up, and it took 
us 1% hrs to descend 180m from the top. 

The path became a little easier and we pressed on, having 
decided to return by the Oshidomari route, which was easier 
than the route we’d taken up from Kutsugata near the hostel. 
(According to one website, the Kutsugata route is “for ad- 
vanced climbers”; another says the route is “not for the in- 
experienced or acrophobic”. No one told me that at the time.) 
The bit from the top was the same, though — slithering 
down screes and praying to stop in time. 

Rishiri is roughly the same latitude as Turin — about 45 
degrees north — so after a glorious sunset at about 7pm, the 
light was fading fast; no simmer dim here. By 8pm, the light 
had almost gone and we had to pick our way along very 
slowly and couldn’t stop to rest. Soon there were the lights 
of the squid-fishing boats out on the sea, and the moon 
rose, almost full. Things could have been worse — thanks to 
the moon, we could just about see; it wasn’t raining or cold; 
the path was obvious; and, as I assured a suddenly panicking 
Hiroko, there are no bears on Rishiri. 

On we struggled as the minutes dripped away. Must be 
crazy, I kept thinking, why am I clambering about at 600m 


up a mountain in the dark, with no torch, very little to drink 
and completely inadequate gear? Not only should I have 
known better, I did: I'd grown up with a father in the moun- 
tain rescue who cursed idiots like me for trotting off mer- 
rily but ill-prepared up the fells. I knew I would, quite 
rightly, never hear the end of it if I had an accident — 
unless, of course, it was the end of me. 

But living in Japan involved doing things I would never 
have dreamt of back home; this was just another one. And 
the perfect weather I'd had on the trip so far had allowed 
me to ignore not only the fact that Hokkaido is again like 


the Lakes in having weather that changes suddenly, but | 


also the basic geography lesson that a 1700m mountain stick- 
ing up out of the sea will attract clouds. That it didn’t do so 
that day was immense good fortune. 

Gone 10pm. Surely the youth hostel would have sent 
someone out to look for us by now, but they would go to 
the other path. Nothing for it but to keep going, though my 
legs were so tired I could barely even stand. Finally we 
reached the forest, where the path became a little easier, but 
we still had miles to go, and despondency was setting in. 

At 11:15pm we sat down for a brief rest. Suddenly — 
lights. Saved! Thank goodness for the tradition of climbing 


mountains at night to see the sunrise! Four walkers found | 


two figures huddled like Hansel and Gretel lost in the 
woods. The two girls carried on while the two blokes saw 
us down to the bottom. Torches — wonderful! About 20 
minutes later we arrived at some holiday lodges where the 
occupants appeared with food and drink while one of our 
rescuers went off to telephone the hostel. 

About half an hour later, one of the hostel assistants 
roared up in the van to take an exhausted and rather subdued 


pair back to the hostel. It was lam. The other assistants | 


had gone up to the other path to look for us, and everyone 
had clearly been pretty worried. I felt terrible at causing all 


this trouble. But they were as nice as ever; in fact they said | 


it was their fault for encouraging us — very Japanese. I learnt 
later that eight hours was reckoned a quick time for ascent 
and descent; we took over 16. 


After a bath and plenty to drink, life began to return. I 
talked to the others in the hall until about 2:30am, then col- 
lapsed into bed, with blisters and an aching body. 

That night, the triumph of having climbed the mountain 
weighed little against all the worry for everyone. But next 
day, aching from head to toe and after four hours sleep, my 
diary records: “Am feeling rather more pleased with my- 
self now having just met two (male) hostellers who made it 


| to the eighth station and then turned back. Some of us have 


more determination... or are just more stupid. Even so, it’s 
nice to look up at Mount Rishiri and think I stood up on 
the top.” And a few days later, back on mainland Hokkaido: 
“Set off up the mountain [Rausu Dake, 1660m] today — 
some people never learn.” 

But that day my knee quickly started playing up, the rain 
came on and | turned back. I had learnt. Since Rishiri, I’ve 


| been an everything-but-the-kitchen sink rucksack-packer, 


and I take a torch on all but the shortest of walks on the 
longest of midsummer days. I’m always thinking about how 
long it'll take me to get down a hill, and how capable I’ll 
be of doing so, while I’m still plodding up it. 

Most of all, I learnt that pig-headed stubbornness only 
pays off if luck is with you. I’m in no doubt about how lucky 
I was that day, to have got up and down Mount Rishiri in 
one piece and to have done so on such a perfect day. 

I visited the island again five years later. The tail-end of a 
typhoon was hammering waves far up the shore, and the 
atmosphere was more out-of-season holiday resort than 
high summer. But even if the weather had been perfect, | 
wouldn’t have been tempted to push my luck for a second 
attempt. The mountain kami had been generous once, and 
sometimes once is enough for a lifetime. 


Good photos of Mount Rishiri and its flora here: flickr. 
com/photos/shinyai/sets/72157600713228581/show/with/ 
753596938 


Mount Rishiri is an Ultra — one of approximately 1524 
peaks worldwide with 1500m or more of all-round promi- 
nence or drop. See: peaklist.org/ultras.html 


Dear TAC, 


Splendid articles on the Northern Isles in 
TAC77 (pp8—-11). | particularly enjoyed 
Tom Morton’s piece on the Lang Ayre. 

More observant readers may recall 
that | championed the Lang Ayre in a 
piece on the Northern Isles back in 
TAC64, which resulted in a bit of a con- 
tretemps with Ann Bowker in TAC65 
and 66 after | described Sandwood Bay 
as “over lauded” in comparison. | was 
therefore wondering whether a second 
independent observation that the Lang 
Ayre is the best beach in Scotland / the 
world means that it is now official? 

In terms of further corroboration, | 
once studied under, and later became a 
colleague of, the late Professor Sandy 
Mather, co-author of The Beaches of 
Scotland and a Munroist (he almost cer- 
tainly completed but doesn’t appear 
on the list). Sandy’s persona was one 
of understated understatement and he 
was terribly hard to impress. The only 
time | ever heard him come close to 
eulogising about anything was during a 
conversation on the Lang Ayre. 


fully retraced. 


The beach also features in one of 
my — thankfully rare — hill incidents. 
| once took the future Mrs Gray there 
in an attempt to impress her. Leav- 
ing the top of Ronas Hill, | set off 
down the hill purposefully. | didn’t 
need to check the map. I’d been be- 
fore. Tom Morton describes the 
scramble down the burn to the 
beach, but on this occasion it seemed 
a little trickier than the time before. 

It was when the decent started to 
resemble something akin to a bimble 
down Five Finger Gully that | realised 
my earlier confidence had been mis- 
placed. Steps (and holds) were care- 
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A quick check of Landranger 3 con- 
firmed that the Lang Ayre was a mile or 
so to the north. | had set off towards 
the wrong burn and the feature that we 
had started to descend was described 
clearly on the map as “Waterfalls”. Luck- 
ily my fiancée must have been impress- 
ed with traits other than my navigation. 


Yours, David Gray, Cults 
FER care heen aa gee era 
Dear TAC, 


In TAC77 (p20), David Jones wonders 
whether a hillwalking party of six, com- 
posed of six nationalities, constitutes a 
record. Six out of six is not bad, but | 
suspect it’s a record only in Aberdeen. 
The VIC Hiking and Mountaineering 
Club (www.vic-hikingclub.com), whose 
members hail from the conglomerate of 
international organisations here in Vi- 
enna, regularly takes a dozen or more 
nationalities to the hills. Recent walks in 
which | took part included people from 
Austria, Bulgaria, the Czech Republic, 
England, Germany, Italy, Japan, the 
. Netherlands, Poland, Scotland and the 


xoquy AuBbuy ou 


The Angry Inbox 


US. Europe (mainly west), North Amer- 
ica and Japan heavily dominate the 
membership list. : 

It is obvious that the torrid zones pro- 
duce few enthusiastic walkers, although 
our summer evening walks in the Vienna 
Woods usually attract the odd Indian 
or Philippina (never -no). But | suspect 
there is also a cultural aversion to our 
humble way of locomotion among inter- 
national civil servants from developing 
countries: when you've risen to this 
status, you make sure that you’re only 
seen moving by car. ri 

The differences in walking styles are 
interesting: the Austrians are slow and 
obsessed with markings (they start 
screaming when a hike leader leaves a 
marked path), the Germans ditto but 
usually faster, the Yanks (and some of 
the Dutch) talk as fast as they walk, 
the Japanese are tough and don’t 
seem interested in much except hard 
slogging. : 3 

Among the Brits you'll find the good 
map-readers (a rare breed)’and joyless 
Calvinists who prefer cowering behind 
a rock with a soggy sandwich to a 
boozy three-course lunch in a hut with a 
roaring wood stove. (What’s wrong with 
soggy cowering? — Ed.) Nobody ticks 
lists, not even the Brits — they seem to 
be overwhelmed by the proliferation of 
Munros and worse in this country. 


Yours, Paul Hesp, Vienna 
FESO UT OR as ae SALE Cet | 
Dear TAC, 


A planned bivvy (in October 2010) with- 
in the confines of the Mam Sodhail 
cairn got me thinking-about where there 
might be suitable bivvy sites close to 
or on top of the higher mountains in 
Scotland, for those of us mad enough 
to use this lightweight means to help 
get around the remoter hills. 

Clearly, if you can foresee a spell of 
settled high pressure, then that’s pretty 
much anywhere; but what about more 
dodgy — especially windy — weather 
conditions? On the highest hills in Scot- 
land, | can think of a few places where 
this might be possible: 

Ben Nevis — definitely, within the roof- 
ed “emergency” shelter (although 
clearly a planned stopover is hardly an 
emergency). 

Ben Macdui — the remains of a build- 
ing and plenty of other smallish cairns 
sprinkled close to the summit. Depend- 


ing on wind direction, the ruins might 
provide some shelter. 
Mam Sodhail — inside the hollow 
cairn at the summit, and within the 
ruins of the OS hut on the SW ridge, a 
few hundred feet below the summit. 
Ben Avon — possibly within the 
summit tor? (It’s one I’ve still to visit). 
Beinn Mheadhoin — again, possibly 
at the tors. There’s certainly a fair 
amount of rock to protect from the 
worst of a prevailing gale. 
Beinn Bhrotain — reasonable size 
“cairnwell”, but it’s not very high, so 
wouldn’t give much protection. 

| can’t think of many other Munros 
with appropriate stonework — but 
there might be some. And |’d be inter- 
ested to know of any others who 
have used the Mam Sodhail over- 
night facilities. 


Yours, David Steane, Kirkcaldy 


Ed. — In recent years the cairn on 
Beinn Udlamain has become perhaps 
the nearest thing in Scotland to those 
fine cross-shelters found in the north- 
ern reaches of Albion’s Plain, eg at 
Esk Hause and on Helvellyn. For a 
while, the Udlamain one looked in 
good nick — someone had clearly 
devoted quite a bit of time to it — 
but on a visit in November 2011 it 
was more ramshackle. It might pro- 
vide some shelter, albeit roofless. 

I’ve spent a night in the Ben Nevis 
one. This was in June 1990 and I'd 
come along the Grey Corries and 
Aonachs, having bivvied the previous 
night in Coire na Ceannain, a great 
spot. The pian was to trot down the 
pony track late in the day, but a com- 
bination of tiredness and a nice sun- 
set saw me squeezing inside the 
summit shelter. Great light, with an 
inversion on the go. But bloody chilly. 

Incidentally, re Beinn Mheadhoin, | 
climbed this again in July and was 
struck by the slightly exposed move 
halfway up the standard line on the 
summit. Both times I’ve climbed the 
tor it’s been dry, but in the frictionless 
wet it could be awkward. Is Beinn 
Mheadhoin the most technical main- 
land Munro? (It was here that Mike 
Cawthorne, during his underrated 
winter 1000m hill round described in 
Heil of a Journey, did the discretion 
versus valour equation and didn’t try 
to climb the ice-plated tor.) 


Sea ee ee eee 
Dear TAC, 


Completed [the Munros] on Meall nan 
Tarmachan on 27/8/10 — but not re- 
ally writing to boast about that! On 
returning to Ben Lawers car park, 
met Sir Hugh Munro’s great-great- 
(and possibly another great)-grand- 
son. A very charming man from Suf- 
folk who had ventured north “to see 
what all the fuss is about my revered 
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ancestor’. He had just come down from 
Tarmachan — his fourth Munro. 

in all the excitement we did not ask 
his name — his mother was a Munro. 
A remarkable coincidence to conclude a 
lovely day. 


Regards, Trevor Dearnley, Wetheral 


2a ee 
Dear TAC, 


Was running Ben More and Stob Bin- 
nein and thought: “I could do 50 Munros 
in 24 hours if | went from the bealach 
in between, up Ben More, 312m drop 
back to bealach then up to Stob Bin- 
nein, back to bealach 303m drop once 
per hour — weather dependent, obvi- 
ously. | could do more if | went between 
Mayar and Dreish. Has anything like 
this been done before? 


Regards, Tim Doyle 


Ed. — It’s been discussed before — the 
pair usually cited is Tolmount / Tom 
Buidhe, but the quickest of all might be 
An Stuc / Meall Garbh — some messy 
ground between, though. Hamish Brown 
once argued that a same-outing revisit 
“counted” — see the Beinn a’Ghlo sec- 
tion in his (happily re-issued) Mountain 
Walk book, but my own take on it is 
that there needs to be a “from the bot- 
tom” quotient of any ascent for it to 
count. Hence doing Munros ABCD is 
OK — they all count, as would ACBD 
or DCBA etc (I speak as one who once 
visited Meall Corranaich, Ben Lawers, 
Meall Garbh, An Stuc and Beinn Ghlas 
in that order). 

But ABA (or ACAB to dredge up an 
old slogan) has already used the “from 
the bottom” bit of A on the first visit, 
hence the second A doesn’t count. Not 
that there are any rules to this, as with 
most bagging/hill-related things. 

The most common example in my own 
life is (inevitably) in the Ochils, where | 
sometimes go over Ben Ever en route 
to Ben Cleuch and then come back 
over Ben Ever. | hardly ever do this — if 
backtracking there’s a contour path 
round the east side of Ben Ever — but 
on those rare occasions when | do 
cross the summit twice | don’t count the 
second visit in my overall Ben Ever tally. 

A common example in Munro Top 
terms is Stob Coire Altruim, over which 
people often backtrack before descend- 
ing after having done the whole 
Buachaille ridge. Another example — 
written about in various places, eg by 
W H Murray — is reversing the Aggy 
Ridge rather than slogging up the road. 

Re the wider question of climbing 
large numbers of Munros (or whatever) 
within 24 hours, the custom is that sum- 
mits only count once, and the walker/ 
runner returns to the start-point — see 
the Charlie Ramsay Round, the Bob 
Graham Round, etc. Whether a BGR 
runner must start/finish at the Moot Hall 
in Keswick is, however, a moot point. 


